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FOREWORD 



In the spring of 1973, responses to a letter t>ent to the presidents or chancellors of about two hundred 
colleges and universities throughout the country indicated a strong desire that they get together to discuss 
problems concerned with public service and extension in institutions of higher education. These same 
presidents and chancellors considered that such a conference would be appropriate and timely, especially since 
their institutions are becoming increasingly besieged by requests, demands and exhortations to do more in 
public service and extension areas. Responses reflected interest in such issues as (1) how to select programs for 
public service, (2) how to finance them. «3) how to orgrnize on campus to carry out programs, (4) how to 
evaluate and reward f^'ulty performance in public service, (5) now to maximize benefits in the context of the 
multi-C8mpus university, and (6) how to deliver the product to the user. 

It was with these factors in mind that the University of Georgia and the National Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges planned and conductPd, on June 23-26, 1971, a National Conference on 
Public Service and Extension to provide top administrators of colleges and universities an opportunity to 
explore with the most knowledgeable experts available problems facing institutions cf higher education. 

It is our hope that the conference, together with the Proceedings, will result in a better understanding 
by top level administrators of public service efforts currently being exerted nationwide and attendant 
problems, and that better coordination of purpose and direction for implemenidtion of public service and 
extension programming will be achieved. 



Fred C. Davison 

President, University of Georgia 
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Sl .NDAY JUNE 23 

Hospitality Suite open Sunday evening beginning at 5:00 
and on Monday evening after the President's Reception. 

7:00 p.m. Dinner at the Georgia Center 

Host President Fred C. Davison, Ui.ivcrsity of Georgia 
Speaker — Professor Dean Rusk, University of Georgia 
Law School 

MONDAY - JI NE 24 

SESSION I - WELCOME AND KEYNOTE 

9:00 a.m. 

Welcome and Introduction of Mr. Ralph Huitt, 
Executive Director, National Association of State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges and 
Dr. George L. Simpson, Jr.. Chancellor. University 
System of Georgia President Davison 

Welcome and Introduction of Keynoter 
Chancellor Simpson 

Keynote Address Dr. George Strother, Vice 
Chancellor, University of Wisconsin 



10:15^10:45 



Coffee Break 
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10:45 12:15 p.m. 
Introduction and Moderator 



Mr. Ralph Huitt 
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The Honorable Rolxri Scotl, Former Governor, 
North Carolina 

-Fred H. P. inseur, |r.. President, Cities Service Oil 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 



SESSION II - (continued) 

1:30- 2:15 

Panelist — Dr. Edwin G. Michaelian, Director, Institute 
for Sub/Urban Governance. Pace University- 
Westchester, New Yoik (F irmer County Executive, 
Westchester County, Nev ' ork) 

2:15- 2:45 
General Discussior 
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Introductions and Moderator - Dr. Howard Jordan, Jr., 
Vice Chancellor for Services, University System of 
Georgia 

Speaker Dr. -yril O. Houle, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago 

Reaction Panel 

0;. Stephen Bailey. Vice President, American 
Council on Education 

Dr. J . C. Cvans, Vice President, Oklahoma State 
• Dr. Glenn A. Coerke, Vice President, 'lorida 
International University 

Genera! Discussion 
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Southtrn Buffet at Georgia Ceiter 
following Kjception 
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Tl RSDAY ~ JUNE 25 

SESSION IV - DECISION MAKING PROCEDURES 
IN SELFaiON OF PROGRAM SCOPE 
AND THRUST 

9:00 10:30 a.m. 

Introduction of Session Leader, Dr. S. E. Younts 

Mr. J. S. Elkins, Jr., Conference Chairman, 
University of Georgia 

University of Georgia Participants 

Dr. S. t. Younts. Viie President for Services 
Di. • V». Fanning. Vice President Emeritus 
Oi Charles Ellington, Director, Cooperative 
Extension Service 

Dr. Delmer D. Dunn, Director, Institute of 
Gc^#»rnment 

Mr. Thomas W. Mahler, Director, Georgia Center 
for Continuing Education 
Mr. Harold F. Holt/. Governmental Training 
Di^ ision. Institute of Government 

10:30>'11:00 Coffee Break 

11:00 11:45 
ScsMon IV (continued) 



1 2 00 Noon Lunch — Georgia Center Banquet Area 



SESSION V INTERNAL PROBLEMS 
SYMPOSIUM 

TOO 2.30 p.m. 

Introductions and Moderator Dr. W. L. Hays, Vict 

President for Instruction. University ol Georgia 
Panelists 

Dr Bricc Ratchford, Pr»*ident, University of 
Missouri 

Dr. hidon L. Johnson, Vice President, University 
ot Illinois 

Dr. Thurman ). White. Vice President, Uni\erMty 
ot Oklahoma 

2:i0- 3:00 Coffee Break 

3 .00 4 U) 
Session V (contii)ued) 



SESSION VI - SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 

4:30 

This unstructured session has been set aside to provide 
for follow up on initiatives which might result from 
conference discussions and for the preparatior of 
recommended position statements for inclusion in the 
conference proceedings. 

7:00 Reception and Oinner, Poss's Lakeview 

WEDNESDAY ^ Jl NE 26 

3ESSI0N VII - IMPACT OF FEDERAL POLICIES 

9:00 10:45 a.m. 

Introductions and Moderator Mr. Charles A. Harris, 
Chairman, University System of Georgia Board of 
Regents 

Speaker -Dr. Earl L. But/, Secretary o*^ Agriculture 
Reaction Panel 

- Dr. Floyd B. Fischer, Vice ? ssident, Pennsylvania 
State University 

- Dr. Paul Miller, President, Rochester Institute ol 
Technology 

• Dr. E. T. York, Jr., President, University ol 
Florida 

10:45-11:15 Coffew Break 

SESSION VIII - SYNTHESIS 

11:15 

Introduction of Speaker i^residenr Davi*on 

Speaker Dr. Donald McNeil, Chancellor, University 
of Maine 

Wrap-up and Adjournmen: — President Davison 

Following adjournrr it a Buffet Lunch will be served at 
the Georgia Center 
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TOMORROW'S NEED: THE UNIVERSAL MAN 

Dean Riuk 

Professor of International Law 
University of Georgia 



It is a great compliment to be asked to join this 
notable company, but as I look at your program, I 
am a little puzzled about just what my role should 
be. I see that tomorrow morning you will receive 
your official welcome and you will have a keynote 
address from a most distniguished member of this 
group, Dr. Gearge Strother, and then you will start 
in on a program with a most incrediule array of 
talent. I suppose that my role is simply that of an 
hors d'oeuvre, something that you sample with 
your drink, something that will cause you 
tomorrow morning to say, 'Thank God, we are 
getting to some real food." 

My favorite comedian. Professor John Kenneth 
Galbraith, not from a land-grant university, wrote 
in the New York Magazine about two years ago 
that I was in exile down here in Georgia, that 
being in Georgia was about like being in Ulan 
Bator, the capital of Outer Mongolia. Well, this 
notion that a nan would not come to a great 
land-grant university unless he had been boycotted 
by the Ivy League is one of those genial conceits 
held by a small circle on the northeastern 
seaboard, not shared in other parts of the country. 
I am glad that you are visiting here on this campus. 
Like the Atlanta Brsves, the University of Georgia 
is playing a hot Land these days, and I am glad you 
have a rhjnce to sae it while you are here. It is a 
very exciting place in which to serve under the 
stimulating leadership of Fred Davison. 

One of the nice tributes paid to land-gram colleges 
came from the late Harry Truman. 
Soiiator Fulhright, in the late forties, called upon 
H.jrrv Truman to resign; and Mr. Truman, recalling 
that Bill Fulbnght was a Rhodes Scholar, sir.iply 



said, "What this country needs is more land*grant 
colleges." That was the end of that. 

I thought that I might speak very briefly this 
evening on three points. I am often asked about 
the pioblems of the transition between the lurid 
past that I had in Washington and coming back to 
a campus here in Georgia. I usually make some 
remarks about how luxurious it is to move from 
the world of decision to the world of opinion and 
to be a free man again. But there has been one 
problem. I was trained by George Marshall and 
Harry Truman and DeanAcheson and 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson and many a 
Congrossional committee to .'^ay what I had to say 
as quickly as possible and then shut up. Now that I 
am back on the campus I find that whatever I hive 
to say is supposed to last for fifty minutes. I do 
not know how I feel about that because I suspect 
that, as most of us found when we were in college, 
students still pass their course, tn the last two 
weeks of the quarter or semester and we could 
save them a good deal of time if we just found out 
how they do it. 

We Americans are so consumed with the next task, 
the unfinished business that lies ahead, that we 
very seldom look back to draw a little hope and 
confidence and encouragement from what has 
gone on in the past. At the risk of seeming a little 
pretentious, I want to remind you of the past very 
briefly by taking you back more than sixty years 
to Cherokee (bounty, Georyia, the place who<^o I 
was born. It was a pre-scientific, underdeveloped 
part of the country, a plac9 where typhoid, scarlet 
fevor, dysentery, goiter, pellagra, and whooping 
cough were simply a part of the environment in 




which the good Lord had placed us, where c^ops 
were planted with the help of the F?^mer's 
Alinanac and the phases of the moon, wnere 
improved seeds were relatively unknown, where 
medical care was extremely thin and the general 
principles of public health — such as, for example, 
the relation between the well and the 
privy — unknown. I think of the one-room 
schoolhouse in which seven grades studied 
together, where the only qualification for the 
teacher was that he or she should have graduated 
from that particular school and be big enough to 
lick the largest boy in the class. Those were days 
of grinding poverty, .iian-killing, ard more 
particularly woman-killing, work — where 
nutrition was poor, where opportunities were 
limited by the hand of God, where the adversities 
of life drove us to a reliance upon Divine Will. 

In the lifetime of one person I have seen that 
situation transformed. I can remember when the 
first countv agents began to come into the area, 
bearing little pamphlets produced here at this 
university and other places. County agents, who 
did not know very much at that time, but knew a 
little more than we did, and who advised us on the 
whole range of problems that arose in rural life. I 
remember their sowint; the seeds of a passion for 
education, and over the • ears I have seen 
unfolding in my own county, among my own 
cousins, the extraordinary effect of the 
partnership between education, research, and 
extension, a partnership which has transformed 
the life of this nation. It is no accident that this 
nation has performed miracles in the sphere of 
ecor.omics and in the social sphere. I say "no 
accident" and it is no accident unless you consider 
the Morrill Act a happy accident. The contribution 
of our state universities and iand-grant colleges 
toward the uplifting of human life throuij.iout 
most of the country, perhaps excluding some ^reas 
along the northeastern seaboard, has been utterly 
fundamental. We do not often pause these days 
and look back and say "thanks" to those 
responsible, but there are thanks for those who are 
willing to receive them. 

I also had a chance to look at you fron anothar 
vanraqe Domt. As head of the Rockefeller 
Foundation for eight years and as a member of the 



cabinet for eight years, it was my great privilege to 
move through many nations. I visited some 
seventy countries during that period — and 
became deeply and personally involved in the 
elementary and driving problems of human misery 
and economic and social development. Wherever I 
went I ha(^ a special interest in what was 
happening in educational systems. This survey led 
me to conclude that the invention of the 
land-grant institutions was a most creative and 
!nique Americar^ contribution. In the so-called 
developing countries, most of which were within a 
western colonial empire at one time or another, 
one found very little impetus to concentrate 
intellectual and scientific resources on the needs of 
thb people. Broadly speaking, the British in their 
empire had done more than most other nations in 
terms of educction, but the universities that they 
had founded in India or in Africa or in the West 
Indies were largely geared to the curriculum of the 
University of London. I remember, for example, 
that it was only in the late 1950s, with some help 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, that the 
principal uniersity in Nigeria was able to begin to 
offer some courses in African history, because the 
University of London did not prescribe courses in 
African history. 

As far as the French, Dutch, and Belgian empires 
were concerned the role uf university education 
was largely reserved to the metropolitan country; 
yet these countries had th^ hounds of hell 
breathing on their heels when they became 
independent. I had a long talk with Prime 
Minister Nehru on the subject of how easy it was 
to lead a revolution and how difficult it was to 
build a nation. Uppermost in his mind was the 
great question of how to project into that mass 
population the simple elements of knowledge, 
know-how technique, which wiuld give them 
oome reasonable chance to survive under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world. Having 
inherited a rather widespread university system in 
India, he was in a situation where he could not call 
upon one univeisity to do something he was not 
prepared to support in other universities. Thus, 
they developed a series of special research 
institutions, ror example, the All-India Institute 
cf Medical Sciences in New Delhi and thn Virus 
Research Center at f -..ona were able to conccnirntn 



their slender resources on a few institutions rather 
than dissipate these endeavors among a large 
number of universities. 

The situation throughout much of Latin America 
was similar to that in India. Latin American 
universities on the whole took the classic mold of 
continental Europe, without the driving impetus 
to grapple with the real problems of their own 
societv in terms of what happens to the people, 
and there again, one found that these efforts, as 
they began, came to be very specialized. For 
example, the fine Graduate School of Agricultural 
Sciences at Chapingo in Mexico or the 
International Rice Research Institute at Los Banos 
in the Philippines were not injected into the main 
university tradition. 

Ve fo'jnd in our aid programs that the greatest 
obstacle to real headway came from this gap in the 
educatiunal'Scientific structure. Many of you have 
participated in various contracts that we have had 
with your universities and the foreign countries, 
and you know something of the dead weight of 
inertia with which you have wrestled in those 
various enterprises. To me, it seems that we, the 
American people, were extraordinarily fortunate, 
more than a hundred years ago, to have come up 
with the concept of the Morrill Act, which 
permitted many of our top universities to provide 
service to the people. Every college and university 
will daipn, and with justification, that it is .erving 
the oeople; but the state universities and the 
land-grant colleges have that as a chartered, 
legisiativfi duty, and this has made an enormous 
difference here and abroad. 

I would hope that we continue to keep our doors 
open to the young people of other countries who 
come nere to study in our great land-grant 
insdtutmns, c^'en though there may be a gap 
bptween what we try to teach them and what they 
can accomplish when they get home. I suspect one 
little piece of unfinished business we have in front 
of us is 10 try to find some way to adapt what we 
are able to teach to the circumstances they wil! 
face when they return to their own countries. But 
I a'30 heiipve that rhe great institutions which are 
i]ear»:d to thR needs of the people can play a 
sistf^fiv. littectionate role of association and serve 



institutions in the developing countries that are 
struggling to deal with despair, problems which are 
not being adequately supported by the intellectual 
resources of the nations in which those problems 
are found. 

Many of these things are so very simple. For 
example, out of the land*grant system came the 
notion that it is all right for an educated man to 
get his hands dirty. Both with the Rockefeller 
Foundation and our aid programs I had the 
impression that this was a major sociological 
problem in many countries. We could produce 
Ph.D.'s in agricultur., hut th^^y were not willing to 
cross-pollinate corn. They we.'e not able to get out 
in the field, take their coats oil roll up their 
sleeves or perhaps their trouser legs, and get their 
hands and feet dirty. They expected an educated 
man to be a member of a government department, 
with a job behind the desk, perhaps teaching in the 
university; but he could not be found out where 
the action is, where those first county agents came 
out to lead an uninformed, uninstructed 
population in this country in our own 
undeveloped areas. 

I think also Wc have discovered that tlpse deeply 
ingrown cultural resistances to change ure riot all 
that important. When groups like the Rockefeller 
Sanitary Commission first began to work on the 
hookworm problem in the South, their teams were 
driven out of many a locality by sticks and stones, 
by people who did not want strangers coming in to 
remove the so-called la?v worm. We have run 
across those cultural obstacles in many other 
countries, but we are finding that when people are 
confronted with a practical, significant problem 
cultural resistance to cultural Differences fades very 
fast. 

I remember, for example, in one Latin American 
country the Rockefeller Foundation had 
developed a black bean which yielded four times 
the crop of the yellow bean which at that time was 
indigenous to that aren, but there was difficulty in 
getting the peons to accept it. We tried to find out 
why, and wo ran around askinq questions about it. 
We came up with tv/o answers. One was that the 
black bean gave them a stomach ache. This was 
possible for the first two or three days because it 



had a much nigher protein content. Then, they 
said, with the black bean one cannot see the flies. 
That was pretty hard to overcome, but the 
governor of this particular location adopted this 
black bean as the governor's bean ar«d it soread 
then very rapidly. 

On another occasion, a new virus infection hit the 
villages in southern India; thirty percent oi those 
infected were killed. A team of virus research 
people near Bombay, made up of both Americans 
and Indians, went down into the area and 
discovered that it seemed to be a mutation of 
Russian Spring-Summer Virus. They immediately 
asked the government of India to ask th. Soviet 
Union for niaximum quantities of Spring-Summer 
vaccine developed in the Soviet Union. The Indian 
government wa* astonished that the Amnricans 
woLld suggest that they ask the Soviet Union for 
anything, but they did it; and the Soviet Union, 
without claiming any political credit, immediately 
sent down quantities of vaccine, which came close 
to being completely effective for this mutation. 
This same tear.-; then told the authorities in India 
that this disease was being sustained by a 
man-monkey cycle and that it would be necessary 
to go out into the jungles and find the monkeys 
that seemed to be ill, infected, and destroy them 
in an effort to overcome this problem. The 
authorities in the central government of India said 
this was impossible; ir this area, Humayum (the 
monkey god) is the supreme deity, and could not 
be touched. These scientists then went down and 
talked to the villagers a id explained the problem 
to them in their village councils. The villagers 
themselves went out into the jungles, found the 
sick monkeys, and brougfit the problem under 
control. 

I think we tend to be too hypnotised by what we 
at a distance consider to be deeply entrenched 
social customs where problems of life and ooath 
are involved for those affected I have no doubt 
thai in this general field of economic and social 
development, the land-grant college experience in 
this country has been a genuine innovation in the 
history of man. Without fanfare, without false 
pride, without chauvinism, we have 9 major 
contribution to make to the rest of the world. 



I would now like to suggest to you a problem that 
I think is on your plate and for which I do not 
have the answer. I am sure about the problem, but 
I can only grope toward the answer. The human 
race has finally reached a point where it is faced 
with a series of problems which are different in 
kind from any it has ever faced before. So long as 
the human race endures, we will be confronted 
mxh a breathtaking acceleration in the pace of 
change, and no amount of nostalgia will slow 
down that pace of change. We are facing a future 
which will be increasingly complicated — so 
complicated as to test tliu capacity of the mind of 
man. I have elected to spend such time as remains 
to me in working with young people in the field of 
international law, because as I look out over the 
range of the next two or three decades I can see 
certain problems like the organization of a durable 
peace, the handling of the environment on a world 
scale, the popiilation explosion, race relations, the 
problem of diminishing raw materials and energy 
supplies, the human reaction to extraordinary 
advance in science and technology — a whole 
series of questions which will require solutionr 
within a few decades if Homo sapiens is to make it. 

We are learning ihat everything is related to 
everything else. It was not the ecologists who first 
discovered this simple proposition, because human 
experience is driving us in that direction. A very 
wise man. General Omar Bradley, said some years 
ago that "the time h^^ come to chart our course 
by the distant stars and not by the lights of each 
passing ship." What I am concerned ibout is 
compass bearings, the ability to see things as a 
whole, the knowledge &nd understanding which 
just might generate wisdom at a time when 
wisdom is needed mrst of ail. My guess is that 
since state universities and land-grant colleges are 
committed to the service of the peopie, perhaps 
this — helping our citizens see things as a 
whole — is our next big pb. We have wrought 
miracles through specialization, but have we 
wrought miracles in synthesis? What about the 
compas.s bearings which will liclp us and our young 
people find our way through the turbulent storms 
of change and the confusion of complexity? Of 
that I am not suie. 



This is not a matter for an elite of philosopher 
kings, technocrats, or whatever you want to call 
them, because in this country we are dedicated to 
the consent of the governed; and without the 
understanding of 210 million Americans, we shall 
not accomplish what is necessary for us to 
accomplish. I do not regret that, because a 
political system which rests upcn 210 million 
pillars is a very strong system, able to stand the 
earthquakes and storms, able to be flexible in the 
face of change. 

Nevertheless, where are our universal men? We 
shall soon be celebrating the 200th anniversary ot 
our Declaration of Independence. Where are the 
universal men like Thomas Jefferson and 
Benjamin Franklin? About 150 years ago the 
German doctorate and the British Master were 
essentially the same degree; they were licenses to 
teach. The Germans went off in the direction of 
research with a powerful impetus to the physical 
sciences. The British retained their broad 
humanities approach in their principal universities. 
Has it been a good idea for the social sciences and 
the humanities in this country to be captured by 
the German Ph.D.? Are we making room in our 
educational system for those who might become 
universal men and women? Is it asking too much 
that a doctorate of philosophy should include 
some working arrangement with philosophy? 
Where is the process by which we discover, 
encourage, and open the way for those who might 
become a Thomas Jefferson, an Alexis De 
Tocqueville, a Lord Bryce? 

This is more operational than some of you mav 
feel. One of the things which I had to think a lot 
about while I was in the cabinet was the problem 
of pulling together the most wide ranging 
disciplines of knowledge in order to come to an 
important decision. Many years ago the State 
Department asked Professor Dunn of Princeton 
University to make a study as to which academic 
disciplines were vital to the successful performance 
of a foreign service officer, and after a two- or 
three-year study, he came back and said, "A 
foreign service officer needs the following 
twenty-one academic >disciplines." They ranged 
from history to oceanography to nuclear physics. 
Given the present arrangement in our educational 



system, that would have meant that we would 
have recruited young people into the foreign 
service at the age of 70. More and more the 
Important decisions of government are involved 
with fields of knowledge to which politicians have 
not been accustomed: nuclear physics, space 
science, the medical and biological sciences, 
meteorology, oceanography, all the rest. 

One of the greatest problem: that a policy officer 
has to face is how to call upon expert opinions and 
mold thorn into a whole, a web, which will make 
sense. I know that you have been discussing this 
among yourselves and will be discussing it here at 
this meeting, but I am deepjy convinced that we 
must find some way tc break through the 
traditional academic specialization and find the 
universal man. This talent hunt is not impossible. 
This is not a figure which the Rockefeller 
Foundation ever used publicly, but over the years, 
in its unceasing search for talent, the Foundation 
has located and supported the work of more than 
ninety young people who later won the Nobel 
Prize. We were not looking for the universal man, 
however. These were highly specialized people. 
Still, I would hope that some foundations make it 
possible to give to some of the young people that 
you will discover the leisure, the economic 
support, the time that is required to think about 
things as a whole. 

Let me emphasize a phrase I used 
earlier — "problems dif.'erent in kind." We have 
not had to worry thruughout the history of the 
human race about the possil)ility that thousands of 
megatons could be exploded in a moment of anger 
and call into question the capacity of the human 
race to survive on this planet. We have not really 
faced until the last few years the possibility that 
man himself could inflict irreparable damage upon 
this thin skin around the surface of the earth we 
call the biosphere. The population explosion has 
been gradually catching up on us, until the curve 
of population growth now is almost ve. iical; and 
under the most optimistic considerations that I 
have seen, we will reach a population of at (east 
14 billion on this earth before there is any 
possibility of its leveling out. We have been relying 
upon the capacities of science and technology to 
produce those minimum requirements which we 



will need to maintain our relative, our respective 
economic systems. A Russian delegate to the 
United Nations last year said that the earth can 
afford only one United States, that if the other 
nations and peoples of the earth should come 
anywhere near our productive capacity and our 
rate of consumption the old earth itself would just 
groan and collapse. 

Somewhere along the way we are going to be faced 
with major readjustments in all directions. Who is 
getting ready to deal with those problems? As I 
said, I do not have an answer, and I think this is an 
extraordinarily difficult issue. Who are prepared to 
teach, who are prepared to lead young people in 
the discussion of these issues? Is it going to take 
another generation or two before we can produce 
those who can give us the leadership we so 
desperately need in these directions? 

You would know better than I, but my guess is 
that we shall need more fraternity among the 
academic disciplines and more fraternity among 
individual campuses; and, if you will forgive my 
saying so, my experience over the last twenty-five 
years has suggested to me that negotiating 
cooperation among departments and more 
particularly among campuses is just a little more 
difficult than negotiating with the Russians. You 
have wrought miracles in what you have taken to 
the people of this country, in those fields which 
are vital to their economic and social development; 
but there is one miracle still left untended, or 
rather unaccomplished, and that is to develop a 
people who can see things as o whole. Of course, 
we cannot help them to do that unless we 
ourselves can find a way to see things as a whole. 
In the long run I must say I am relatively 
optimistic. I do believe that the human race has 



the capacity to be rational at the end of the day, 
even though in the early monring we can all be 
prett/ ridiculous. I have no doubt about that; that 
is an article of faith. This is not, however, based 
upon vague sentiments of brotherhood; it is based 
upon harsh necessity, and harsh necessity is a very 
eloquent teacher. 

That is why I wish you well in your discussions 
here on this occasion. I associate myself with you 
and have been reading some of your literature, 
your discussions among yourselves, and share with 
you the feeling that there is a great task of 
synthesis to be done. It is a dangerous task, 
because when we talk about the meaning of things 
as a whole, we are going to find ourselves involved 
with the most lively and controversial social and 
political issues. Whether the university can go 
beyond raising the questions and offering 
alternative answers, I do not know. As a word of 
warning, let me say if we start offering the answers 
to these complicated things we had better know 
what we are talking about, because it is too late in 
history for us to engage in charlatanry. That we 
must avoid even at the nxpense of confessing our 
ignorance. 

I wish you well in this meeting. I hope to learn a 
good deal from it and I know I shall but I am 
greatly stimulated by the mission of the state 
universities and the land-grant colleges, committed 
to the service of the people in a very special, 
chartered, statutory sense, because I suspect that 
that mission alone will give us insights as we look 
to the needs of our people which might othen/vise 
be ignored. 
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There is a theory of memory that likens it to the 
working of a scanning sonar. In the case of the 
kind of recollections that are most characteristic 
of the very young and the old the analogy might 
be carried further, likening it to the working of a 
sonar scanning a rubbish heap. I am n^t sure that 
those of us who have joined the over-thirty-nine 
age group remember less well, but the circuits are 
more cluttered and we lack the advantage 
possessed by magnetic tapes, which can do what in 
computer jargon is called a "core dump." This 
may seem a strange lead-in lo a keynote for a 
national conference on public service and 
extension in institutions of higher education but, 
being a psychologist by tt'dining, I am intrigued by 
the process of remembering and, in the present 
instance, what it brought 'orth with respect to the 
role of the keynoter. I have, in another context, 
defined my role as vice chancellor as that of the 
eunuch in the harem who is responsible for 
bringing about productive encounters without 
direct participation. 

In the orocess of defining the role of the keynoter 
my scanning sonar produced a blip ir the rubbish 
heap of memory, and upon clarification it proved 
to be a film on milking cows, which I saw perhaps 
fifteen years ago. Why I was watching a film on 
milking cows I can't recall, being a city dweller 
and holding my professorship in the graduate 
school of business, but this odd blip did prove to 
be relevant. The opening, as I remember, advised 
the farmer that before starting to milk he should 
wash the udders down gently. It appeared that this 
would serve two purposes: first it would eliminate 
some possible contaminants, and second it would 
stimulate increased lactation. Anyway by this 
rather strange and devious process I arrived at a 



definition of the roid of the keynoter as being to 
clear away some of the contaminants that might 
impair the purity of the end product and even 
more importantly to stimulate the engorgement of 
the mammary tissues, leaving it to those who 
follow to produce a good supply of sweet, pure, 
pasteurized, fortified and homogenized 
nourishment. 

According to the planning document for this 
conference the flow of wisdom is supposed to start 
with the keynote. I quote: 'The keynote should 
provide the .historical development of the 
conference theme." I don't want to alarm you; I 
do intend to remain within the allotted time linr * 
but my thoughts about the historical development 
of this conference took me back to Greece in the 
third century B.C. In about 250 B.C. the 
astronomer-mathematician Eratosthenes computed 
the circumference of the earth within about three 
quarters of one percent. He did this by a process 
of logic that any educated man of third century 
Greece would have been able to follow and 
understand. He found that at the time of the 
summer solstice there was a very deep well in 
Syene where the sun at high noon shown directly 
on the bottom of the well. Due south 500 miles 
away in Alexandria there was an obelisk which at 
that precise time cast a shadow of degrees. 
Putting these facts together Eratosthenes 
computed the circumference of the earth at 
24,662 miles, whereas the best of modern 
scholarship makes it out to be 24,847. 

Before examining the implications of 
Eratosthenes' discovery I would jump forward 
2,100 years to the year 1866 in which 
Gregor Mendel published his definitive paper on 



the laws of genetics. Gregor Mendel's paper lay on 
library shelves for another thirty-four years before 
it was discovered in 1900 and became the 
foundation of the modern science of genetics. 
Now turning the pages of history back again, to 
1492, approximately 17 centuries after 
Eratosthenes proof, I look at the case of 
Christopher Columbus who figured the 
circumference of the earth at 18,600 miles and 
who mislaid Jopcin by 8,200 miles. Nevertheless, 
by dint of luck and good seamanship he managed 
to doubid the size of the known world. 

What have Fratosthenes. Christopher Columbus, 
and Gregor Mendel to do with this conference? We 
are not talking about isolated instances in history; 
we can multiply the examples ad infinitum and 
carry them up into the present day. The 
production and ""torage of knowledge is not 
enough, the interactions between paiticular fields 
of knowledge and other fields of human ondeavor 
are multitude. Knowledge does not extend itself: 
knowiedge needs a delivery system. If Athens had 
had an extension service the western hemisphere 
might have been settled a thousand years sooner. 
If the Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella had had an 
extension service Columbus would have known 
where he was going and where he was when he got 
there. If Austria had had an extension service in 
1866 the science of genetics might not have waited 
for thirty four years to be born. 

Admittedly I'm stretching things a bit but I can't 
emphasize too strongly the fundamental premise 
that effective utilization of knowledge requires a 
complex system of interactions and that the 
unique roli of the university must go well beyond 
the production and storage of knowledge or simple 
retrieval in the sense that modern information 
technology uses the term. It must also go beyond 
the kind of dissemination through publication in 
learned journals that satisfies the needs of the 
academic community. 

It IS significant that four of the most revolutionary 
documents of the last half of the 19th and the first 
half of the 20th century were the work of people 
who at the lime of these discoveries were not 
university professors. I refer specifically to the 
works of Charges Darwin, Gregor Mendel, 



Albert Einstein, and Karl Marx. I don't mean to 
underplay the tremendously important role of the 
university in any advanced society but rather to 
call into serious question the monastic tradition 
that still persists in many universities and confuses 
aloofness with objectivity. I find 
Thorstein Veblen's 1899 viewpoint still timely as 
it is set forth in the following quotation: 

Learning, then, set out with being in some sense 
a by-product of the priestly vicarious leisure 
class; and, at least until a recent date, the higher 
learning has since remained in some sense a 
by-product or by-occupation of the priestly 
classes. As the body of systema:ised knowledge 
increased, there presently arose a distinction, 
traceable very far back in the history of 
education, between esoteric and exoteric 
knowledge, the former — so far as there is a 
substantial difference between the 
two — comprising such knowledge as is 
primarily of no economic or industrial effect, 
and the latter comprising chiefly knowledge of 
industrial processes and of natural phenomena 
which were habitually turned to account for 
the material purposes of life. This line of 
demarcation has in time become, at least in 
popular apprehension, the normal line between 
the higher learning and the lower. 

I can't resist jumping to another place in the same 
chapter to a statement which would not be out of 
place in John Kenneth Galbraith's most recent 
works when Veblen says: 

The conventional insistence on a modicum of 
conspicuous waste as an incident of -211 
reputable scholarship has affected our canons 
of taste and of serviceability in matters of 
scholarship in much the same way as the same 
principle has influenced our judgment of the 
serviceability of manufactured goods. 

If then we are moving, however slowly, from a 
monastic model of the university, if it is true as the 
Newman and Carnegie reports and 1 rash of ether 
studies and reports would indir^ate, tnat we are 
moving toward a major rethinking of the functions 
of the university, it is toward ih'i role of the 
university as an open system, as an mtegral part of 
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the total community. And here, all the evidence 
suggests, lies the growing edge of the university in 
the remaining fourth of the 20th cpntury. 

I have trouble in my own mmd separating the 
yword "vigor" from the notion of growth. Certainly 
in the first three quarters of this 20th century the 
vigor of our institutions of higher education has 
been accompanied by extraordinary growth. Yet 
as we look at the years ahead all indications are 
that the rate of growth will diminish and then 
cease, and that by 1990 we will have seen a general 
decline in traditional enrollments. Many 
universities, especially in states with the highest 
percentages of the 18-2t year old age group 
attending college, have already begun to feel these 
effects and will testify that the result is traumatic, 
to say the least. 

We can hardly argue thr.t growth is a virtue in 
itself, and there are those who would argue that 
already universities are suffering uncontrolled 
growth and the attendant diseases of gigantism or 
acromegally or both. But who can seriously argue 
that controlled growth in response to legitimate 
needs and in keeping with the proper mission of 
higher education can be bad? 

I would suggest therefore that a rethinking of our 
mission and a significant reassessment of our 
priorities is essential to the maintenance of some 
reasonable degree of growth and to the vigor of 
our institutions and that the prospect for such 
growth lies primarily in the public service and 
extension areas today — in the opening up of our 
universities to what the Carnegie Commission has 
called in a 1971 report "New Students. New 
Places." 

I would suggest that in this opening up of the 
university we must confront two challenges: first 
for the more effective use of the university as a 
resource in the solution of societal problems and 
second as a vehicle for reaching new academic 
markets. I should like to explore both of these 
avenues with you this morning in the hope of 
providing a point of departure for some of cur 
discussions in the two and a half days ahiiad. 



I will discuss first i model for the delivery jt 
university knowler^je resources and then try on 
you some thoughts on the job of the university to 
reach new, non-traditional student bodies. 



The Delivery of University Knowledge Resources 

In the first instance, against the dissent of its 
numerous critics. I should like to explore the 
cooperative extension model. I am acutely aware 
of the fact that tfiis model has its critics. I would 
comment further on this shortly, but I would 
begin with the premise that it is the most 
successful knowledge transfer model that the 
world has ever seen. 

Granting this premise for the moment, the most 
important single reason, in my judgment, for the 
success of this program lies in the funding pattern. 
The combination of formula funding linked to a 
plan of work has been far .more productive than 
the categorical fundmg characteristic of so many 
other federal programs. There is built into the 
funding a historic ratio of extension to research 
funds, as best I can dutermine. for every dollar 
spent on agricultural research we are spending fifty 
cents to promote the utilization of that research. 
The ratio for all other kinds of utilization 
expenditures appears to be an incredible fraction 
of 1 pe'cent. There are many other federal 
programs costing the nation more than the Federal 
Extension Service that do not have a comparable 
record of practical success. 

As we look further at the cooperative extension 
model there are six factors that account for its 
effectiveness: 

1. The service has deep roots in local ppople 
and local government. If is to a very great 
degree, as it purports to be, a partnership 
between the federal, state, and local 
interests. It is more than many mor^ highly 
touted programs, the best oxample of 
creative federalism. 
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It has faculty or academe: staff out where 
the problems are« identifying the problems 
and reaching back to the university for 
needed resources. 

It has faculty on the campus, whose prima: y 
job is to be expert scanners and intbrp.eters 
of research results — brokers, as it were, 
intermediate between the research f^holar 
and the community based staff. 

These scanners and interpretcis are closely 
linked to the research faculty, often moving 
from the scanner-interpreter role to the 
research role and back again, and in the most 
successful institutions housed with a 
working together with a total faculty. 

This team of research workers and 
interpreters is part of an international 
network of scholars so that it is possible to 
reach out almost anywhere in the world for 
needed information. Just to give an 
illustration (which incidentally came to 
naught), let me tell you about a group of us 
who were interested at one time in the 
infra-red sensitivity in vertebrates. We had a 
hunch that this might shed some light on the 
migration pattern of the sea lamprey. We 
quickly discovered that most of the work 
had been done in Poland and had appeared 
in Polish language journals. We were abie, 
becausL of our university ties, quickly to 
obtain copies of the articles and translations, 
a feat which university people take for 
granted but which no other institution can 
so readily do. 

Tnere is in this system a continuous 
feedback between the community-based 
staff member and the research scholar. The 
payoff is not one that neatly divides 
between pure and applied research but, 
rather, at its best affects the whole range of 
agricultural research. In our own university, 
for example, the development of the 
anti-coagulant and rodenticide Warfarin 
came about in part because field workers 
were encountering an animal disease which 
had them stumped. In carrying the problem 



back to the research faculty they started a 
chain of events which produced significant 
practical results and also important 
theoretical contributions to the 
biochemistry of blood. Pure or applied, 
problem or theory. Where is the line? 

There are those, as I noted earlier, who argue that 
this model is inapplicable in other settings. There 
are others also who argue that the model is 
obsolete even with respect to its historic role in 
agriculture. In a speech to one of a series of 
university urban outreach conferences, sponsored 
by the American Council on Education, 
William C. Pendleton of the Ford Foundation 
announced "The Ford Foundation hashed its day 
with the universities' urban thrust," and went on 
to say that it was certainly not obvious that 
universities have the talents and specialized 
resources to help the cities. As a result of the Ford 
Urban Program in the early sixties, he said, they 
had found that the urban extension agent 
compared with his country counterpart faced 
much more complex problems with much smaller 
resources and far fewer research-based answers. He 
went on to say, "Colleges and universities at their 
best perform certain educational and research 
functions; they don't ma.^e political decisions nor 
do they perform very well in the arena of social 
and economic reform." In still another critique of 
the cooperative extension model. Hard Times, 
Hard Tomatoes, the theme has been that the 
program has become the captive of a few special 
interest groups and no longer serves that broad 
base of clientele for which it was designed. While 
there is an element of legitimacy in both of these 
criticisms, to say that the model is inapplicable or 
has failed, based solely on these tests, is like saying 
that a car with a faulty ignition system must be 
scrapped because replacing the spark plugs and the 
points has not corrected the defect. Universities 
have not done well yet in making the transition to 
a broader-based delivery system, but scattered 
throughout the country there are enough 
demonstrations of what can be done to suggest 
that much can be accomplished, given adequate 
funding and a sound conceptual model So far we 
have received pennies to do the job and therefore 
the comparison with the agricultural model is 
totally inappropriate. 
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One other consideration should be noted. There is 
implied in Mr. Pendleton's comments the notion 
that the role of the university is social and 
economic reform. I am sure that none of us are 
tempted to fall into that uap. Our produc: is 
knowledge and the creation of conditions for its 
more effective utilization. Our lole is one of 
enhancing the quality of decisions bting made in a 
complex society by bringing a wider range of 
possible alternatives to bear. To claim more than 
that, to claim that we are or shouU be the decision 
makers, would be to invito disaster. 

Both the Land Gran^ A^ssociation and the 
American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities have gone on record as favoring 
Smith-Lever type funding for total university 
research utilization. There are many indications 
that our time has not yet come, but this is a goal 
that must be kept constantly before, us if the vast 
range of university resources is to be utilized 
with anything approaching maximum 
effectiveness. 



The Serving of New Academic Markets 

With respect to the second major thrust of a more 
open system of higher education, the serving of 
new academic markets, we have a long way to go 
and a lot to learn. The growing body of literature 
on external degrees and non-traditional studies 
provides, I would suggest, a false sense of 
security — an exaggerated feeling that academia is 
moving ahead in significant new ways. The truth 
of the matter is that universities have changed 
their basic philosophies of instruction very little 
since St. Thomas Aquinas lectured at the 
University of Paris in the middle of the 
13th century. In far too many cases the "new" 
external degrees are simply old wine in new 
bottles. 

I have borrowed the following quote of a 
Peter Drucker statement from the book Patterns 
For Lifelong Learning. It puts a finger on one 
aspect of the problem. Drucker says: 

If educators give any thought to the question, 
they assume that we should have both 



ever-extended suhooling and continuing 
education. But the two are actually in 
opposition. Extended schooling o^sumes that 
we will cram more and more into the 
preparation for life and work. Continuing 
education assumes that school becomes 
integrated ^^ith life. Extended schooling still 
assumes t^at one can only learn before one 
becomes an adult . . . Above all, extended 
schooling believes that the longer we keep the 
yoi'ng away from work and life, the moro they 
wili have learned. Continuing education 
assumes, on the contrary, that the more 
experience in life and work people have, the 
more eager they will be to learn and the more 
capable they will be of learning. 

The point, as I see it, is that we know really very 
little about the learning process outcide of the 
laboratory. We know how college sophomore 
volunteers in introductory psychology classes learn 
nonsense syllables. We know a great deal about 
how lats learn mazes and how dogs discriminate 
between geometric patterns but very little aoout 
how adults learn in the outside world. And we 
need to remember that 95 percent of the people 
v/e serve are adults both in law and in fact. 

I'd like to take just a moment to describe to you a 
study which one of my doctoral students did 
several years ago. It was a study of how supervisors 
learn their jobs. We found very little direct 
evidence that they learned anything about their 
jobs in a classroom. Yet surprisingly when we 
compared those who had had considerable 
amounts of instruction wi-th these who had not, 
there were highly significant differences. While 
they learned about the job on the job, organized 
instruction appeared to have several effects. First 
of all the more educated appeared to learn faster 
on the job; second they made fewer errors while 
learning on the job. Finally, and most 
significantly, they were able to generalize more 
effectively what they learned from specific 
on-the-job situations. 

It seems to me that this capacity for 
conceptualization, which arises from a 
combination of experience and the way in which 
people perceive their experiences, is perhaps the 
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most important aspect of education. The 
difference between Archimedes and some 
Athenian slave was not that Archimedes 
discovered the lever- -that was discovered long 
before — but that Archimedes was able to 
formulate a set of experiences into ttie law. 

Likewise, in a less revolutionary way, the truly 
educated person operates at a higher level of 
abstraction. He is able to bring usable concepts 
from one experiential setting to other, 
superficially quite different, settings. But few of 
our tools and techniques for the selection and 
evaluation of students get at this ability to form 
and apply concepts to real life situations. As 
David McClelland has pointed out in an article in 
the American Psychologist most of our selection 
tools and our measures of academic achievement 
assess the student's ability to play word garnes 
rather than to thus concepMalize and utilise 
knowledge effectively. 

Those who are, admittedly with some justification, 
fearful of the eff.'cts of a more open approach to 
new markets, new kinds of students, new academic 
methods and settings are right in warning of the 
dangers of a come-one-come-all approach to higher 
education. But the accompanying premises that 
only through total immersion can one be saved 
and that therefore part time and off-campus 
experiences a.e ipso facto second rate is, I would 
argue, completely contrary to the little we know 
about how people learn useful things in a re.*' 
world setting. 

If then there are new academic markets made up 
of people capable of a high level of conceptual 
thinking, where are they and why are we not 
serving them? There are several answers t ; 
this, one is in the assessment procedures whereby 
we now effectively exclude peopl.' by using 
appraisal methods which have frig iteningly low 
predictive validity. The criteria we use are bad 
enough — grades in law school predicted from 
gradec in an undergraduate liberal arts course, for 
example, yielding correlations of .45 or less. If we 
are so unsuccessful in predicting grades from 
grades, think how much less successful we must be 
in piedicting success in the pfactice of law on the 
basis of an undergraduate grade pomt average. 



Furthermore, economic and methodological 
barriers operate selectively to exclude many who 
have significant promise for future success. It is 
fact, for example, that a high potential student 
from the top socioeconomic bracket is three times 
as likely to go to college as a high potential 
studei'.t from the lowest socioeconomic bracket. I 
would also suspect, although I cannot cite 
evidence, that a significant portion of the co-called 
underach levers who drop out in spite of 
indications of high potential are simply turned off 
by academic rituals and routines that have no 
relationship at all to ultimate performance. In 
other words, much of the attrition that we 
attribute to student inaptitude is in fact the result 
of academic ineptitude. 

So much for the negative. While I have no magic 
elixir to cure what ails academic, I should like tu 
suggest a few avenues that we might exploit more 
effectively. 

First of all we need to break down the pattern of 
cost-price discrimination that today restricts 
opportunity for the part-time adult student. The 
American Council on Education report on 
financing higher adult education, which just came 
off the press this month, documents a pattarn of 
"massive discrimination" against the part-time 
student and, on the other hand, substantial 
indications that the needs of the part-time student 
for low cost education can be as well documented 
as those of the full-time student, if not more so. 

Second, while avoiding a headlong olunge into 
experimentation there is a need for a much more 
imaginative exploration of methodologies. 
Teaching within the fixed time frame of the 
quarter or the semester, for example, has little to 
commend it except economy and y bureaucratic 
orderliness. In particular as we attempt to 
reach more people from cultures which do not 
have our Anglo-Saxon obsession with time, more 
flexible time frames may be especially valuable. 
Such flexible time frames would also help us to 
rethink our present grading practices. In linking 
accomplishment to the fixed timeframe instead of 
requiring a rational level of competence we 
provide a set of achievement categories called 
grades that tell very little about what the person 
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can do. To borrow from my navv experience, I 
would want a navigator that could get me from 
San Francisco to Funafuti and not simply one who 
could £3t me within 100 miles or 500 miles. And 
within certain limits whether it takes four months 
or seven months to reach that level of competence 
is far less important than the competence itself. 
What does a "C" or 'D" tell us about 
performance? 

Third, I read about the media revolution — the 
fourth revolutionas the Carnegie Commission calls 
it. I am reminded of a comment that 
Sherlock Holmes made. When asked by 
Inspector Gregory if there were any point to 
which Holmes would wish to draw his attention. 
Holmes replied. "To the curious incident of the 
dog in the night-time," to which the Inspector 
replied, "Thfi dog did nothing in the night-time." 

"'That was the curious incident,' remarked 
Sherlock Holmes." The curious thing about the 
media revolution is how little revolving seems to 
have taken place. The gap between the teacher and 
the technician remains considerable and the 
alternative of learning from people who are 
professionally competent or from exposure to a 
display of audio-visual pyrotechnics still seerns to 
be the choice. The wedding between media and 
matter still remains to be consummated, and 
hopefully some concentration of effort in this 
regard m the continuing education arm of the 
university would seem, as the Carnegie 
Commission has suggested, to be the quickest 
means to bring it about. 

If we can listen at 250 words per minute and read 
at 500 words per minute, aren't we saying 
something about the inefficiency of the lecture 
method, which operates at about 125 words per 
minute? Furthermore, if we were to free the 
instructor from the bondage of the lecture, aren't 
there ways in which that time could be directed 
toward more meaningful interactions with 
students? 

Fourth, the part-time adult student and the 
mn-traditional student body in general are in need 
of greatly expanded and carefully adapted 
counseling services to bring them mto a more 



effective relationship to the opportunities that are 
available and that need to be made available. In 
our minority programs at the University of 
Wisconsin, for example, we have found that 
paraprofessionals drawn from the minority 
community and trained specifically for the 
purpose have been quite successful in bridging the 
gap between the local ethnic community and the 
professional resources available on the campus. 
Also staff trained for this purpose in strategically 
located county extension offices have proved to be 
a valuable addition. The Continuum Center for 
Women at Oakland University appears to have 
performed a similarly valuable function for 
women, particularly women who stand at the 
critical new career threshold between child-rearing 
and middle age. 

Fifth, we need to develop better incentives for 
getting faculty more involved in reaching the 
non-traditional student. The traditional incentive 
of overload payments has never been particularly 
effective. At best it has usually resulted in a 
faculty member's transposing a prepared script 
from one setting to another. The needs to 
experiment, to adapt, and to innovate are not 
satisfied by overload payments. There are, as those 
who have tried it well know, both extraordinary 
demands and extraordinary frustrations in 
attempting to work in non-traditional settings. For 
those who play the numbers game it is a road to 
complete frustration. Over time the cost of 
non-traditional programs can be brought to 
acceptable levels but the startup costs are high and 
must be faced. Faculty, who are after all human, 
are not going to flock to new standards in great 
numbers solely for the psychic reward, nor are 
they in the initial stages going to find it easy to 
adapt content and methods, to say nothing of 
criteric and objectives, to a very different set of 
circumstances. 

Finally, special efforts must be made to build in 
social reinforcement for the non-traditional 
student. To a degree the traditional student 
studying on campus has social reinforcement built 
in. The student who is learning by independent 
study methods or the student who is setting a 
precedent in a particular cultural setting suffers 
from a sense of isolation that only the most inner 
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directed can cope with effectively. Non*traditional 
study methods need not be exercises in intrinsic 
motivation. Modern transportation and 
communication technology, simple group study 
techniques, and the increased use of 
paraprofessionals and volunteers can do much to 
provide the needed reinforcement. 

I have tried not to paint a picture of the university 
all things to all men. I think of Jacques Barzun's 
mournful lament in The American University, in 
which he likens the modern university to the 
medieval guild. He says: 

The nearest equivalent to what the university is 
becoming is the medieval guild, which 
undertook to do everything for the town. The 
motive of the university is not overweening 
self-confidence. It is that Alma Mater, like 
many women, can resist her own feelings better 
than she can resist the feelings she inspires in 
others. And the motive of the community in 
making its requests ... is not so much an 
expression of natural greed as a pathetic desire 



for light and love. The only thing that the guild 
used to provide and we do not is masses for the 
dead, and if we do not it is because we are not 
asked. 



I think he misses the point; it is not the function 
of the university to provide masses for the dead. I 
might also point out that it is not a function of the 
university to provide spectacles for the multitude, 
which we do almost routinely. The extension and 
public service role of the university is something 
quite different. It is an effort to seek maximum 
utilization of a unique societal resource. It is an 
effort to move from a monastic image of the 
university as a community of postulants who have 
forsworn the world and its works to a university 
that sits in the mainstream of society. Our 
universities must become the source of 
information and instruction not just for that 
3 or 4 percent who happen to reside for a brief 
period of time on the campuses but for that far 
larger segment of our population which have need 
of and the right to enjoy the resources of the 
university throughout their entire adult life spans. 
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STATE GOVERNMENT AS A CLIENT FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 

AND EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

Robert W. Scott 
Former Governor of North Carolina 



I think it is extiemely healthy that this group of 
educational administrators is taking a hard look at 
just what higher education should be doing in the 
area of public service and extension activities. The 
campus unrest of the 1960s, among other things, 
forced higher education to re-examine the 
relevance of its on*campus offerings. The youth of 
that day were not satisfied with a status quo 
situation. The demand that classroom activities, in 
some way, be more closely tied to the real world 
outside the academic walls has also led to a rising 
demand that the universities become much more 
actively involved in the real world. 

The land-grant universities have a long tradition 
for off-campus or extension programs. Yet, even 
these institutions are strugglino with the problem of 
expanding and strengthening their involvement in 
a broader spectrum of soc'al problems. Even 
though many institutions of higher education may 
have met with limited success in developing an 
effective public service and extension program, the 
serious loss of confidence in a wide range of 
American institutions calls for a dedicated pursuit 
of excellence in this area of the universities' 
mission. 

Recent surveys have documented, without a 
doubt, the widespread disillusionment and loss of 
faith in the performance of our educational and 
governmental institutions. However, these surveys 
have uncovered something more than a simple 
concern with the level of performance. More and 
more people are showing signs of a general loss of 
trust, not only in our institutions but also in 
people generally. People are saying that they just 
"feel left out of things," that what thoy "think or 



do doesn't mean much anymore," and that "you 
have to be very careful in dealing with people." 

This profound crisis of trust penetrates to the very 
depths of our sense of community. We are 
beginning to distrust each other not because of 
some mechanical failure of our institutions, but 
because of a shift in our sense of belonging or a 
shift in our feeling of a community of interests. 

I am convinced that this crisis of trust will not be 
elirrinated by the simple reformation of existing 
institutions. A more fundamental development 
will be required. We must recapture 
Thomas Jefferson's vision of a continual American 
Revolution where a greater mass of people will 
become caught up in the arrangements through 
which the transactions of life occur. 

Where do we begin in regenerating this basis of 
trust? Some say the family. Others suggest that 
leisure pursuits and friendships are becoming more 
important. Still others point to the workplace as a 
critical starting point. A recent study of a large 
group of citizens in North Carolina attempted to 
assess that question. A battery of questions was 
asked concerning satisfaction with family, friends, 
work, and the political community. 

In relating these feelings to symptoms of anxiety 
and stress and to psychosomatic symptoms, it was 
the political community that was most likely to 
affect people's basic levels of satisfaction with 
their lives. Here then lies the greatest opportunity 
to regenerate the foundation of trust^and mutual 
esteem which is essential to the reemergence of the 
vital spirit of American life. 




To understand this fully we should remember that 
it has not been the failure of American institutions 
which has brought us to this point. Rather It lias 
been their phenomenal and unprecedented success. 
At the bottom of this process is the unprecedented 
material productivity of the American economy. 
Thousands of years of experimentation with 
productive arrangements have culminated in a 
system which is viewed by nearly a generation of 
people who have never known it to fail. Fewer and 
fewer of us remember the depression problems of 
the 1930s. Although many in the United States 
continue to suffer privation, that is the result of 
our distributive mechanisms, not our productive 
capabilities. 

The question arises as to what institutions in our 
society accept responsibility for weighing 
questions of equity in the distribution of material 
benefits. What institutions serve as channels 
through which people exchange nonmaterial values 
which have assumed new and greater meaning? 

The answer to all these questions is the political 
institutions. Yet, many feel our political 
institutions are inadequate to their new task. We 
are faced with the task of recreating the 
foundation of trust which will undergird continual 
efforts to improve and strengthen our political 
mechanisms. It is here that the university 
community can and must step to the front and 
join hands in the search for a better spirit of 
community. 

How do we reconstruct a community of trust in a 
society that is so greatly different from that 
envisioned by Jefferson? Where he expected 
farmers separated by considerable space, we must 
CODE with urban dwellers jammed together in 
limited space. Where he imagined an agrarian social 
and economic equality known to all we are 
confronted with a social structure expected by 
virtually all but not clearly identifiable by many. 
In the face of teeming human relationships 
stripped of clear occupational and marketplace 
meanings they once had, we must create new 
nponrtunities for the reconstruction of a common 
trust in society. 



A first step in the process must be a rcther 
significant expansion of opportunities for citizen 
involvement in governmental affairs. People have 
shown an increased desire to become involved, to 
become active. Yet, to become an effective force 
in discussing alternative goals or policies, a citizen 
must bring an enlightened and open mind to the 
task. Involvement without sound information will 
not achieve the desired results. 

The United States is unquestionably the most 
information-rich society in the hisiory of 
mankind. The average individual is bombarded 
with an overwhelming array of information. In 
fact, the flow of information is so overwhelming 
that the central problem becomes one of screening 
rather than searching. This problem is common 
not only to individual citizens but also to 
qovernmental officials — both ley, i^tive and 
executive. A really effective selection procedure is 
not available. 

The university community can play a significant 
role in analyzing and organizing information for 
more effective use by both individuals and 
governmental officials. Help can be provided in 
two areas. First, the university has a storehouse of 
capabilities that can be extremely useful in helping 
government deal with short-run problems. Second, 
the university community has the inclination and 
ability to take the longer view of things. 

Generally, governmental units are not able to 
afford the full range of technical personnel 
necessary to develop new procedures for dealing 
with day-to-day problems. There have been 
numerous succosful programs where universities 
have provided this kind of technical backup. 
Institutes of government have provided legal 
assistance to local end state governments, 
including state legislatures. Other university 
institutes have provided similar technical assistance 
in areas of transportation, waste management, and 
other problems. 

The time has arrived for the university community 
to develop more effective mechanisms for broader 
participation by the entire academic community. 
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The current campus structure has resulted in 
segmentation of efforts into rather narrow 
specialty areas. The ability of state anO local 
government to tap these specialties has been on a 
more or less ad hoc basis, with an individual on 
campus developing a working rebtionship with 
some individual in a government agency or some 
individual legislator. The problems facing society 
today demand a more comprehensive response by 
the universities. A mechanism is needed to 
integrate and synthesize the capabilities of the 
academic community. 

In addition to assistance in dealing with short-run 
problems, the university can play an even more 
important role in helping state and local 
government take the long view. Historically, 
government has found it almost impossible to look 
beyond a single budget cycle. Too little attention 
has been given to long-run trends. 

During my term as Governor of North Carolina, I 
placed special emphasis on establishing a process 
for setting long-range goals and developing policies 
to achieve those goals. The General Assembly, at 
my request, created and gave statutory authority 
to a Council on Stale Goals and Policies. This 
Council has a mandate to seek broad citizen 
involvement in its deliberations. Staff support for 
this important Council comes primarily from the 
State Planning Office. 

Even with the best intentions, I fear that most 
state planning programs just absolutely ore not 
able to break out of the bind of short-run vision. 
The university community is uniquely suited to 
the task of developing the information and 
analyses to support a debate about our long-run 
options. If the academic community is to respond 
meaningfully to this need, then some new 
coordinating mechanism is even more critical than 
would be necessary for responding to short^run 
problems. 

Extension programs, supported by on-campus 
research programs, were highly successful in 
developing and distributing information wiiich 
drastically improved the farmers' knowledge of the 
economic and technical forces that were impinging 
on his operation. This knowledge and 



understanding resulted in a much more effective 
decision-making process. 

We have the challenge to do the same for the 
urban citizen and for governmental leaders. If our 
citizens gdin a better understanding of how our 
public institutions function, what economic, 
social, or political forces are impinging on public 
decisions, then these same citizens will be better 
prepared to become involved in the total process. 
This enlightened involvement will go far in 
developing the sense of common trust and spirit of 
community that is so lacking today. 

I am keenly aware that it will be difficult for many 
institutions of higher education to make the 
necessary changes in commitment and 
organizational structure. Yet, society will 
continually hold us accountable if public support 
is to continue at levels necessary to sustain public 
institutions of higher education. 

Perhaps it will be impossible to develop more 
workable arrangements between governmental 
units and institutions of higher education. Based 
on my attempts to get state government to take a 
longer view of things and on the apparent 
administrative problems of getting highly 
specialized university departments to become 
more involved in the practical problems of society, 
I feel that a new approach may be essential. 

I am proposing that statp governments experiment 
with a partially independent institute of public 
policy analysis and development to provide ari 
integrated and comprehe.^cive view of the options 
open to government and to individuals. This 
institute should sit sort of halfway between state 
and local government and the university. Both 
government and the university would make a 
strong commitment to provide personnel to work 
on special task force assignments. 

In this vny we might create a common meeting 
ground for the government and academic 
community to take a new view of our problems 
and potentials. The information and analyses 
flowing from such an institute would upgrade the 
ability of both the legislative and executive 
branches as well as the individual citizen. By 
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following such a procedure the overwhelming flow 
of information that we now have could be 
structured and channeled in a much more 
meaningful way. 

The times in which we live should cause us to 
realize that we must redouble our search for ways 
to create a society in which personal life takes on 



real meaning and where renewed confidence and 
trust abound once again. The university cannot 
afford to remain behind the ivory walls during this 
crucial search. 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY AS CLIENTS OF PUBLIC SERVICE 

AND EXTENSION PROGRAMS 

Fred H. Ramseur, Jr. 
President, Cities Service Oil Company 



It is a privilege to be participating on this panel at 
your important national conference, particularly 
before a gathering of such distinguished leaders 
from institutions of higher learning. The basic 
purpose of my remarks will be to outline the ways 
which I believe colleges and universities can help 
meet the requirements of business and industry. I 
hope to go beyond the scope of services that your 
institutions have traditionally offered through 
academic, public service, and extension programs. 
The close relationship between business and higher 
educational institutions must continue if we are to 
develop educational programs that are attuned to 
the changing demands of our highly technological 
society. Business has an obvious self-interest in 
assisting universities in improving the quality of 
education to meet society's new demands. 

Examining the role of business and industry in 
society will help us determine the ways in which 
higher education can best serve them. There are 
many types of business enterprises, but all of them 
must provide products or services for which people 
are willing to pay. Going beyond this basic 
function, business is now accepting new social 
responsibilities. These responsibilities include the 
necessity to operate in a manner that is compatible 
with the environmental goals. Business is also 
helping foster changes in society by providing 
better wages and working conditions, instituting 
fair employment policies, and contributing to 
organizations, institutions and causes of many 
kinds. Businesses also help pay for governmental 
services through their tax obligations All of these 
contributions by business and industry have one 
ingredient in common they depend upon the 



economic success of the enterprise. Unless a 
business is financially successful it will soon fail in 
all of its activities. 

Depending upon their fields of specialty, 
businesses have varying objectives. Yet — large or 
small — they wlH have many similarities to the 
aims of my company. Our overall objective is to 
plan and conduct the firm's many operations in a 
way that will meet both the shorter- and 
longer-term needs and desires of our stakeholders. 
By stakeholders I am referring to a variety of 
individuals — shareholders, creditors, employees, 
customers, suppliers, governments, and members 
of the general public who do not fit into these 
categories. Other businesses may be simpler or 
more complex, but without earnings their 
structures ultimately would tumble like a house 
built of playing cards. 

The business community cannot 
succeed — financially or as a social 
catalyst — without contributions from the 
academic world. Our requirements from 
educational institutions fall into two primary 
categories. First of all, we need trained people to 
bring into our businesses. We then need to update 
their skills and further develop their abilities. 
Secondly, business must call upon the expertise 
and broad knowledge that can be found in 
institutions of higher learning. I will elaborate 
briefly on these two needs of business — people 
and expertise. 

The business world needs graduates trained m an 
infinite variety of skills and fields to perform the 
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hust of necessnry |ubs that exist in our highly 
SDphisticntcd society. I am referring to graduates 
of all kinds --from high schools, junior colleges, 
iind trade schools, as well as those with degrees 
from insiitutions of higher learning. Whatever their 
level, these graduates need training that will help 
then) perform duties within a business enterprise. 
Something else very important is also demanded; 
ttmy need training that will help them understand 
tim workmgs of our economic and political 
systems. 

As we have seen m the past few years, both 
business and government have been under severe 
aiiack. The colleges and universities have been a 
centor of much of this feeling. Some of it has been 
rnornly verbal, but m some instances the 
culmination has been physical violence directed 
iiqamst business and governmental facilities, and 
even the educational mstitutions themsleves. These 
attacks against the basic components of our 
society are, in part, the natural result of people's 
rtKictmg to the pressures of national and 
worldwide issues. Yet, I maintain that some of the 
rebellion in our society can be attributed to a 
faulty understanding of our economic and political 
institutions. To say that millions of our citizens 
are economically naive is an understatement; in 
many instances they are economically illiterate. 
Their grasp of political processes may be almost as 
shallow. 

Thts deiicioncy cannot be placed on the shoulders 
of academic institutions alone. We all share in the 
hiamH. Nevertheless, if our society is to make 
continued progress, steps must be taken to remedy 
this siiuaiinn. So long as people fail to understand 
nur hasic economic and political principles, they 
will \u) misled by those who advocate simplistic 
s:)lutiuns to very difficult problems, solutions 
which are not compatible with the private 
enliMprisn system and democratic institutions that 
huiit Ihis nation I am not calling for a nation of 
st.itiiSiinn thinkers, hut rather one of people 
whd 'because of their understanding of our 
svstiMT) art! capable of working for meaningful 
irn;u(?vnmf»nt within it. 

F(}st^?riru) a hotter understanding of our economic 
aru'l pnhticai system will nM)uirn steps at all levels 



of education, beginning in the lower grades and 
continuing into institutions of higher lenrning. 
Colleges no longer assume that freshmen students 
f will have a workable command of the English 
language or mathematics, and their skepticism 
should be widened to economics and political 
science. 

Business also has an educational role to play in 
helping the general public, and young people in 
particular, acquire a better understanding of 
economics and the profit motive. While businesses 
should expect improved hasic education to resolve 
this problem, they must recogni/e that their own 
employees may need additional training in these 
areas. Again, an understanding of economic and 
political institutions is essential for those working 
in the business world. In earlier years people could 
see firsthand how they were contributing to tfie 
overall success of their employers, but that is no 
longer true in our complex society. Employees 
must still recngni/e, however, ttiat increased wages 
and benefits ran spring only from profits arid 
increased pro'^MCtivity, not from a limitless pot of 
gold in the corpofate treasury. 

Concluding this point, business definitely looks to 
you to help foster a better know' ^qe of our 
economic and political institutions, i i can help 
us substantially and will also accrue to the benefit 
of colleges and universities- -for they only 
prosper in a heatthy economic climate. 

While the type of basic education I have been 
discussing is a must, business looks more 
specifically to your institutions to provide the 
learning experiences tfiat men and women need if 
they are to participate effectively in ttie world uf 
business and industry. I am not at all reluctant to 
speak up in behalf of higher educatmn that is |ob 
and profession oriented, although tliat view is 
perhaps unpopular in some circles. After all. the 
most important contributKjn that most uf us can 
make to society is through our occupational 
roles . . . whether wo he craftsmen, clerks, or 
executives Institutiuns uf higher liMrninr) do not 
degrade themselves by giving higfi pnoiity to 
courses that will be of direct value to graduates as 
they step into business. Rusinessos are Inukinq for 
new employees who can t^ecumn productive in a 
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relatively short length of time, although they do 
recognize that some on-the-job training will always 
be necessary. 

The type of education I am suggesting will not 
limit colleges or universities, nor will it squeeze 
them into a mold. The opposite will likely be true. 
Every discipline is in the midst of change, whether 
it is engineering, finance, management, or what 
have you. It will be a significant challenge to your 
institutions if they are to keep pace with the 
changing needs in these and countless other 
occupational fields. This challenge can best be met 
through close communications with business. 

I believe that professors from universities and 
colleges will benefit increasingly from 
participation in programs that enable them to 
work for short periods of time in the business 
world. It is one of my convictions that helping 
establish such programs is one of the most 
important single contributions that business firms 
can make. In recent years, there has been an 
increasing tendency for young faculty members to 
go directly into teaching from graduate school, 
without a detcur through industry for seasoning 
and experience. As a result, many of these 
individuals have never had the opportunity to 
apply their knowledge and understanding in a 
company atmosphere. Working together, 
businesses and universities will be able to establish 
flexible workable plans such as the 
"week-a-month" program used by Oklahoma State 
University. 

It also will be valuable if experts from the business 
world can be utilized to a greater degree in the 
instructional process at colleges and universities. 
Students can benefit from the insights of business 
jnd industrial leaders and businessmen will profit 
from their exposure to young people. 

The education provided to people before they step 
into business and governmental positions is only 
the beginning. Every individual, no matter what 
his or her occupational specialty, will require 
additional future training on a regular basis. 
Colleges and universities can perform a major 
service by creatively expanding their continuing 
education and extension programs far beyond 
present levels. 



Businesffls, large and small, have long derived 
substantial benefits from the seminars, short 
courses, and management training programs 
offered by your institutions. In many instances 
these programs have been developed through close 
coordination with the businesses and agencies that 
enroll their people in them. Many firms actively 
encourage employees at all levels to take relevant 
additional courses, with the companies paying a 
major share of the costs. This trend should 
accelerate in the years ahead. 

An important new element has entered into 
American life that I believe will affect business and 
influence educational institutions. I am referring 
to the phenomena of zero population growth. 
While an end to population growth in the U.S. 
may bring with it benefits, it also poses problems. 
Colleges and universities will obviously have to 
rely less on young people if they are to maintain 
physical plants and faculties that were built to 
handle peak undergraduate student bodies. 
Businesses will find themselves in a position where 
they will be unable to expand their operations 
without looking beyond young employees — who 
will be in shorter supply — and turning to older 
men and women. 

This 0'ill create a need for training of two types. 
First, it will be necessary :o update the job skills 
of older people who are to be brought back into 
the work force and also assist those approaching 
retirement age who will be offered the chance to 
continue their careers. Second — and this is a 
particularly challenginq prospect — we will be 
involved in re-traininr older men and women to 
assume new jobs. A person who has been an 
accountant may find himself needed in 
programming, technical drafting, or personnel 
administration. Some people are reluctant to 
change, but hundreds of thousands of individuals 
will welcome the opportunity to shift into new 
careers, thus bringing added zest to their senior 
years. This concept will demand creative 
approaches and policies on the part of both 
businesses and educational institutions. 

Many types of continuing education and extension 
courses will be needed. Hopefully, there will be 
greater use of educational television, video 
cassettes, and other technological advances that 



reach out to people without requiring them to 
iourney to the campus. The possibilities seem 
infinite. Suppose, for example, that a college has a 
particularly able professor of humanities or 
history. Video cassettes could be sold or rented 
that would enable individuals to expand their 
knowledge broadly and also generate income for 
the college. 

So far, I have been discussing the training needs of 
business. As mentioned earlier, we also look to 
you for research and imaginative thinking. 
Business has only begun to tap the potential of the 
professors and instructors who are on your 
faculties. I hope we will be more resourceful in 
utilizing that brainpower in the future. Colleges 
and universities should be x^ore aggressive in 
merchandising their services to business. 

There is one area in which your institutions can be 
of tremendous value to the nation: as impartial 
counselors standing between business and 
government. There are many issues on which they 
have divergent views, and while business and 
government both communicate their opinions 
widely citizens are often confused by the rhetoric. 
The energy dilemma, for example, has seen wild 
accusations by politicians on one hand and the 
partisan — although I hope more 
reasonable — pronouncements by industry. Your 
institutions could serve the general interest by 
compiling objective reports on these and other 
subjects, and I believe your credibility would be 
high. An impartial viewpoint is necessary if the 
public's interest is to be effectively upheld, for 
even the best intentioned government officials and 
businessmen speak from polarized vantage points. 

I wish that an objective look had been taken years 
ago at the Supreme Court decision that 
empowered the Federal Power Commission to 
regulate the wellhead prices of natural gas. The 
government, looking at the natural gas situation 
from a short-range viewpoint, chose to regulate 
these prices as if they were part of the public 
utility structure. This discounted the problems of 
seeking out and developing new reserves. By 
keeping prices at low levels, a tremendous demand 



was created for this clean-burning fuel, in many 
instances diverting it to uses that are now 
perceived as vwasteful. This governmental policy 
not only hurt the petroleum industry but other 
energy producers, such as coal companies who saw 
demand for their product fall off. In the long 
term, the public interest was damaged by the 
regulation of natural gas prices, but there was very 
little objective analysis of the issue. Had there 
been, the energy outlook might be brighter today. 

Educational institutions will have many future 
opportunities to be of service as counselors. I 
believe that you will find the business community 
increasingly willing to provide funds for impartial 
studies of vital issues. The importance of colleges 
and universities in providing objective thinking 
should not be minimized. 

To conclude, I would like to return briefly to the 
comments I made concerning the necessity of 
financial success if a business is to serve and 
survive. This also applies to your institutions. 
Academic standards must not be diluted, but 
colleges and universities, nevertheless, must 
increase the efficiency of their operations. Just as 
business must be willing to examine its policies, so 
must your schools. This may mean putting the 
microscope on traditional policies . . . such as 
tenure, the growing tendency to add frill courses 
of yJeauurtaWfl value, and the Ph.D. syndrome 
that compels virtually every faculty member to 
have a doctorate. These are matters you must 
resolve yourselves, but I urge you to be thorough 
in your self-examination. The use of visiting 
committees of business leaders, giving them an 
opportunity to learn of your problerns and 
contribute their thinking, has been beneficial to 
the universities and business leaders and should be 
expanded. 

The business system looks forward to working 
with you in the decades ahead. In the balance is 
the survival of our respective institutions and the 
future success and development of the nation 
within a framework of private enterprise and 
freedom. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AS A CLIENT OF PUBLIC SERVICE 

AND EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

Edwin G. Michaelian^ 

Director, Institute for Sub/Urban Governance 
Pace University 



As a practitioner in the vineyard of sub/urban 
governance, (six years a councilman, eight years 
Mayor of the City of White Plains, and thereafter 
sixteen years as County Executive, the chief 
executive and administrative officer of Westchester 
County), I am pleased to participate in this very 
significant conference. May I identify Wpstchester, 
a county of 452 square miles, immediately north 
of Nrw York City, lying betvveen the Hudson 
River and Long Island Sound, with a population 
of 925.000. Its total gross budget for 1974 is 
350 million dollars, of which nearly 50 percent, or 
175 million dollars, is budgeted for the 
Department of Social Services (public assistance 
accounts, etc.). Approximately 58,000, slightly 
more than 6 percent of the population, receive 
some form of public assistance, including 
Medicaid, despite the fact that Westchester has the 
highest per capita income of any county in New 
York State and has ranked nationally fronr. first to 
seventh during the past fifteen years in expendable 
family income. There are a dozen accredited, 
privately endowed colleges in W<>stchester, each 
offering liberal arts and science degrees on a 
four-year basis, plus a state university with a 
capacity of 5.000 students and a community 
college of nearly 3,200 full-time equivalent day 
students and 4,000 in night classes. 



Among the private institutions in Westchester is 
Pacfi University, which founded its Westchester 



campus in 1962 and now occupies 180 acres with 
a student body of 2,500. I became affiliated with 
Pace, officially, on April 1 , 1974. My commitment 
to co-found, direct, and lecture in the new 
institute on problems of sub/urban governance was 
made a year prior to that, while I was County 
Executive. Currently, I am a trustee of Pace 
University, the New York Medical College which, 
like Pace, has campuses both in New York City 
and at the Westchester Medical Center, and the 
College of White Plains. As County Executive, I 
appointed the majority of the trustees of the 
Westchester Community College, was responsible 
for the supervision of its operations, other than in 
curriculum and teaching, working in cooperation 
with the t' jstees and the college administration to 
determine policy, such as open enrollment or the 
full opportunity program, responsiveness to the 
wants and desires of the citizenry in higher 
educational needs, accreditation, budgetary 
matters, capital construction, physical plant 
maintenance, etc. In addition, I organized a citizen 
effort to establish a branch of the State University 
of New York in Westchester, which will be a 
university center offerirtg graduate and 
undergraduate degrees, stressing tfic performing 
arts for those who wish to major in that field. I 
have, thereiore, bpen on both sides of today's 
subject, as a practitioner as well as in assuring 
public service and extension of institutions of 
higher education in my county, which is an 
integral part of the New York metropolitan area. 



Or. Michaelian is the former County Executive, Westchester County, New York. 
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While many students at the Westchester colleges 
occupy dormitories and student quarters, the 
majority are "commuters." On the other hand, 
most students domiciled in Westchester and 
attending institutions of higher learning 
matriculate at universities and colleges outside our 
county. This had been the case for over a 
century: thus, the reason for the founding, 
growth and expansion of Westchester Community 
College, the establishment of a state university 
branch, the creation of its Westchester campus by 
Pace University as well as that of the New York 
Medical College, to meet the demand for 
educational opportunities, particularly during the 
fifties and sixties dub to the post World War II 
"baby boonfi" and ^educational deferments from 
the draft. These reflect challenges to public service 
and extension: a responsibility to which 
universities and colleges, be they public or private, 
rr>ust be responsive. 

Westchester County contPins the home offices of 
many "blue chip" corporate entities such as IBM 
and General Foods, as well as regional or branch 
offices of many other nationally well known 
business enterprises, some of which are dedicated 
to research and development projects. Most of 
these companies settled in Westchester following 
World War II. As a result, employment 
opportunities within the county multiplied to the 
extent that, whereas in 1930 70 percent of our 
labor force commuted to jobs outside of the 
county, by 1970, 70 percent were eT.ployed 
Within the county, with in-commuters almost 
equaling those commuting out of our county for 
t..^ same purpose. This development took place 
for a variety of reasons, not the least which was 
the expansion of our colleges and universities to 
educate potential students who, upon graduating, 
entered into Westchester's attractive personnel 
resources pool from which corporations and 
business could recruit. This required local colleges 
and universities to gear their curriculum to supply 
trained college graduates in marketing, accounting, 
engineering, and various technologies, graduate 
nursing, p jblic health, etc. In other words, one of 
the principal public service functions of any 
college or university is to train, teach, and 
graduate men and women in fields of job 
opportunities that exist and for which persons so 
trained are in de« land. This necessitates constant 



vigilance not only regarding the economic 
development and viability of the area itself within 
which educational institutions operate but also to 
update, revise, and remain flexible on a continuing 
basis with respect to curricula offered students. 

There is yet another side to this coin. Universities 
and colleges must provide continuing educational 
opportunities in the undergraduate and 
post-graduate fields for those who seek to improve 
themselves, remain current with respect to 
developments in technology and keep abreast of 
new developments. "Continuing education" in 
today's world is the name of the game. Our 
technology in science, in all disciplines, continues 
to advance rapidly. As jobs become obsolete, 
manpower retraining is essential. Fields of 
endeavor, due to sociological and economic 
changes, frequently become subject to 
over-supply, over-demand or vice versa. Therefore, 
there is an on>going need for extension to retrain. 

Our approaching zero population growth, due to 
family planning, the pill, etc., produced a decline 
of potential primary and secondary school 
students. With the demand for teachers abating 
after the tremendous increase in supply to meet 
earlier demands, many who seek teaching positions 
now cannot obtain them, at least in the areas that 
they desire. Retraining for another occupation 
becomes essential, and, again, it is the obligation 
of the university or college to provide such 
facilities. Social work is in a similar category. The 
demand for engineering services has once again 
expanded, anJ engineers are in relatively short 
supply as an entirely new broad field opened up 
following our concern for the environment and 
ecology. Public health, closely allied to the 
environment, is likewise due for expansion, and 
only institutions of higher education can fill the 
void thus existing. 

The desire on the part of corporate entities and 
bussiess enterprises ^o offer their employees an 
opportunity to enh'jnce their education, either 
off duty or on company time, is likev^ 'se beneficial 
to the community, the individual, and the 
employer. Opportunity for employees to attend 
night school to obtain their degree, graduate or 
otherwise, and opportunity for the employee's 
family to seek a college education within a 
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reasonable distance from home make fur a happier 
family, a more productive employee, and better 
economy within the area concerned. Innovative 
in-service programs should be developed with 
corporate participation to stimulate employees to 
obtain graduate degrees. 

Perhaps the most important responsibility of an 
elected official is the human quotient rating within 
thfi community that he serves. To me this means 
"people concern." It reflects concern with job and 
educational opportunities, with the economic 
viability, the interplay of government, bus ness, 
and education to share the benefits of living in a 
community that has a good climate 
environmentally, employment-wise, culturally, 
human-relations wise, so that It will attain and 
retain financial stability and good living. To 
achieve this goal and these objectives, institutions 
of higher learning have a major cooperative role to 
play. I hpu must train their graduates so that when 
"Career Day" — a most important experience on 
any campus — arrives, recruiters from business anr' 
industry will be able to place the graduates. There 
is a broad field, particularly for the woman whose 
family is grown, who wishes to complete her 
education, obtain a degree, or acquire greater skills 
to :»eek a second career. This has been 
accomplished successfully in the metropolitan 
New York area. Jobs going begging were filled by 
":econd careerists" in the paramedical field, social 
services, clerical, accounting, and other areas. 

In short, a college or university must be 
community oriented. It should be part of, not 
apart from the community — participating in 
community affairs and ODening its doors for 
community use. Its facilities should be available, 
when not in conflict with its own scheduled 
events, for public usu. !t rT^«i<;t be alert to meet 
changing :onditions, to meet educational needs or 
shortages in skills existing — in paramedics, for 
example, or even more recently, in law. 
Inciden nh'v, to Siitisfy the growing demand of law 
schDol aspirants. Pace University pledged five 
million dollius of its resources, and was chartered 
by the 3tate Board of Regents to establish a law 
school on Its Westchester campus scheduled to 
open n September of 1975. the first of the new 
tow sciiools to he established in ma.';y decades and 



the only one located between New York C;ty and 
Albany, some 150 miles away. 

Our Institute of Sub/Urban Governance is also an 
example of innovation, a new unit within a 
university, offering a tremendous opportunity to 
serve governments' educational needs and the 
public in a variety of ways, stimulating citi/en 
participation in governmental and education 
activities, to promote greater efficiency and more 
economical services by government through 
education. Careerists in government will have an 
opportunity to prepare themselves for 
advancement and better service, all of which 
contributes to better living and greater economic 
viability of an area. 

Perhaps I should conclude on a highly personal 
reference. During my tenure as County Executive, 
the Westchester Community College, originally 
housed in a Junior High School with its 
400 students, acquired and moved to a new 
218 acre campus, constructed on a matching fund 
basis by the county and state. Following this, 
application was made to the Middle States 
Association for accreditation to supplement 
accreditation granted by the state when the college 
was founded. After a lengthy investigation, 
accreditation was denied by the Middle States 
team, and it subsequently developed that this was 
due largely to the fact that, in p'lasing the building 
of the new community collegb campt-. No. 3 
priority was given to the gymnasium rather than to 
a new library, which was placed in priority No. 5. 1 
pointed out — to no avail — that the state 
university had the last word on priorities and that 
this was the wish and desire of the state. A few 
years elapsed and the community college 
administratior" ecided to try again. It did, but in 
the midst of the study and investigation, a labor 
dispute erupted between some of the faculty who 
sought to organise under the new state law and the 
college administration As a result, there was 
hesitancy on part of Middle States Association. 
Into the breech thus caused one private college 
president jumped, sought the support of his 
colleagues, who joined him oagorly to intercede on 
behalf of the community collerjn, despite the fact 
that the community college was a competitor for 
their students, offering a much lower tuition rate. 
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Nevertheless, through the cooperative action of 
the other colleges in Westchester, consideration 
necessary for thp accreditation was accomplished. 
This exemplifies public service. While prior to such 
accreditation Westchester Community College 
students could transfer with full credit to other 
state institutions and certain other colleges and 



universities, Middle States Association 
accreditation meant universal acceptance of credits 
from students who qualified. This is indeed a 
prime example of public service, deeply 
appreciated by all concerned including especially 
students and their families. 
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GKNRRAL DISCUSSION 



(Siimniary) 



Following !he presentations of Governor Scot!, Mr 
were made in general discussion by the conference 

1. The public service and continuing education 
program of universities and colleges must 
not neglect business and the professions. 

2. Population growth is declining in the United 
States but is expanding in many countries. 
Universities located in the United States 
must be sensitive to the needs of other 
countries with diMerent population 
demographics as well as to the needs of 
multi-national cooperatives which are doing 
business in many countries where population 
IS still expanding rapidly. It is possible that 
new training opportunities will open up in 
those parts of the world which are now, and 
are likely to continue, experiencing 
expanded population growth. Opportunities 
for training include language, scientific and 
technical skills, and administration, among 
many other areas 

3. As the population traditionally served by 
higher education declines, universities and 
colleges will continue to be challenged to 
develop programs which serve segments of 
the population not previously served. This 
will create several problems, including the 
retraining of individuals currently serving 
traditional student populations. The 
institution of higher education must change 
with the changing demands which are placed 
upon It. Many problems nf society, including 
unemployment, poverty, manpower training, 
cind many of th^ other intractable social 
problems should ' he undertaken as <\ 
resnonsibility of institutions of higher 
education. 



jr, and Mr. Michaelian, the following ma|or points 

4. Institutions of higher education need to have 
continuing ongoing mechanisms that will 
provide for continuous input by the 
university community to the long-term 
problems of society. This mechanism should 
focus upon all levels of government, since 
government is the opfiratinq agency that 
must deal with the constellation of societal 
problems. This mechanism should provide 
ongoing study and evaluation of the options 
available to governmental decision makers 
with respect to these problems. There am, 
however, presently barriers which would 
impede the proper functioning of such a 
mechanism. People in government are often 
reluctant to approach those in the academic 
community. Decision makers sometimes fail 
to comprehend the cost of programs which 
wo'jld provide output that would be directly 
useful to them. They usually calculate that 
institutions of higher education already have 
vast resources and that services should he 
made available out of the resources already 
allocated. 

It is possible, however, that institutes or 
schools of public affairs oriented towards 
state anl local governmental decision makers 
Ci;'»ld demonstrate directly enough t[;e 
resulti. of their services to obtain the 
necessary funding to provide tfie services. 
Likewise, many of those associated with 
institutions of higher education face 
problems in providing services beneficial to 
governmental decisionmakers. Some are 
reluctant to tarnish their "objectivity" f)y 
dealmg with practical problems 
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Structurally, most research-oriented 
departments within institutions of higher 
education do not reward, through salary 
increases and promotions, those who choose 
to engage in activities likely to be of benefit 
to governmental decision makers. Schools of 



public affairs, which are rapidly being 
established, may provide a system of rewards 
that encourages faculty members and others 
associated with universities to engage in the 
kind of public policy research that would be 
beneficial to governmental decision makers. 
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THE THIRD ERA OF AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 

CyrU 0. Houle 
Professor of Education* University of Chicago 



I 

The basic assumption underlying this conference is 
that public service and extension will become 
much more important functions of universities in 
the future than in the past. None of us would be 
here if we did not share this belief. It would be a 
fatal error, however, for any president or 
chancellor to take it for granted that the basic 
institution he administers will continue in much 
the same fashion as before while these particular 
functions are being strengthened. Our American 
universities and colleges will change fundamentally 
in the next quarter-century. One of the chief 
reasons why they will do so is because the adult 
community will be related to post-secondary 
institutions in different ways. 

In 1867. Ralph Waldo Emerson noted in his 
lournal, with something less than his usual elegant 
syntax, that "the treatises that are written on 
university reform may be acute or not, but their 
chief value to the observer is the showing that a 
cleavage is occurring in the hitherto firm granite of 
the past, and a new era is nearly arrived."! He was 
exactly correct. The first era of American higher 
education was soon to end, and the beginnings of 
the second era had already occurred. By the start 
of the twentieth century, that second era would 
Itself be firmly established and begin to assume its 
own gianitic structure. 



It Emerson had been alive in 1967, he could have 
repeated his comment. New cleavages were 
indicating that a third era was at hand. In the years 
since 1967, we have become ever more aware of 
profound changes that seem likely to alter the 
shape and ways of work of the university. We need 
to understand the nature of the first two eras 
before we can grasp how public service and 
extension will give a special scope and definition 
to the third era. To deal with the present and plan 
for the future, we must first glance backward to 
see from whence we have come. 



II 

The so-called "universities" of which Errerson 
spoke were not universities at all. Such institutions 
were well known in the Western Hemisphere, but 
the United States did not yet have one. Spain had 
exported eight universities to Latin America 
before Harvard was founded, but it differed from 
them in two crucial respects. Harvard was an 
importation of the Puritans, not an exportation by 
a ruling European government. More important, it 
was a college. At Emmanuel College at Cambridge, 
the Puritans had clustered together as a 
community, tolerating and being tolerated by the 
University but venturing out into its dangerous 
atmosphere only when necessary and then 
hurrying back to their own enclave of religious 



1 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Volume X, Boston. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914, p. 197. 
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beliefs. When they founded the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, what they vvanted was a rigorous, highly 
disciplined, and theologically dogmatic training of 
the mind and character. A small number of young 
men, they thought, should move through a set 
curriculum, all at the same pace and all full-time, 
laying the basis for later careers as teachers, 
preachers, doctors, or landowners in the new 
colony. Specialized training was either self-taught 
or gained by apprenticeship. With minor variations 
and despite strenuous efforts to change this 
pattern, it was to last for twc ^undred and fifty 
years, a quarter of a millenium. 

This first era had a gradual start. The second 
college in the United States was not founded until 
57 years after the first, and by 1770, there were 
only 9. Then came a sudden rush of growth. 
Between the end of tht^ Revolution and 1860, 
950 institutions were created. By that latter year, 
however, 700 had died and only 250 remained. 
They all had a striking uniformity of substance 
and procedure. Despite the grandiose plans for 
change of Jefferson and other innovators as well as 
the attacks of the Jacksonian democrats, the 
dominant pattern of instruction remained. The 
public colleges resembled the private ones. In 
1851-52, Princeton had 13 faculty members and 
the University of Michigan had 17. (By 1973, 
Princeton had 1,052 faculty members and 
Michigan had 4,904.) The very strength of 
conception of the colleges of the first era has 
caused some of the old ones to survive, and some 
nev^ ones are being created to this very day. 
Believers in their inherent virtues can still be found 
among some faculty members — and some 
presidents. 

A surprisingly complex series of events, some of 
them the result of long-sustained efforts, marked 
the beginning of the second era. In 1855, the first 
5tate agricultural college was founded in Michigan. 
Lincoln and Wilberforce (both intended for Negro 
students) were opened in 1856. The Elmira 
Women's College awarded its first degrees in 1859. 
In 1862 came the Morrill Act and in 1868 the 
opening of Cornell, whose donor said, "I would 
found an institution where any person can find 
instruction in any study." In 1872, Eliot launched 
the first successful attack on the lockstep 
curriculum by introducing the elective system at 



Harvard. Four years later, Johns Hopkins was 
founded as the first American university on the 
German model and established a medical school 
which was later to become an important 
instrument in the introduction of the professional 
school into American higher education, thus 
re-establishing in the New World the chief function 
which had caused the university to be created 
seven hundred years before. The idea of university 
extension (which had been officially adopted by 
Cambridge University in England in 1873, was 
soon brought to the United States and started its 
first great period of success. As these events 
occurred, the curriculum flowered, it<^ range 
constantly broadening as fields of learning 
multiplied and areas of study deepened. 

The rapid growth of these new types of 
institutions, students, and subject-matter made 
necessary the creation of marvelously intricate 
patterns of higher education never before needed 
or known. Among the apparatus invented in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century and firmly 
established in the first quarter of the twentieth 
were the course, the department, the chairmanship 
of a field of study, and the deanship. The 
semester, the quarter, and the trimester appeared. 
The idea of credit was a master stroke in academic 
bookkeeping and was elaborated to include 
resident credit, non-resident credit, extension 
credit, credit-free courses, various grading systems, 
and grade points, the latter being designed to add a 
measure of quality to what might otherwise seem 
to be chair-warming. In establishing the overall 
design of the degree, subtle distinctions were made 
be* m majors, minors, free electives, lower 
divijonal, upper divisional, and graduate study, as 
well as other patterns of concentration and 
distribution. A long list of other procedures was 
invented or borrowed in order to accommodate 
size, diversity, breadth, and depth, while still 
retaining a tradition of excellence. 

Some people may be astonished at the newness of 
this apparatus. The so-called "ancient traditions" 
by which academics regulate their lives and often 
determine what they call "quality" are not very 
old, and, outside the United States, are not very 
widespread. These categories and distinctions do 
not define the excellence of a university. They are 
merely useful devices to regulate a system as large 
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as ours, which now has 2,750 institutions enrolling 
more than 9,000,000 students taught by more 
than 600,000 faculty members and costing more 
than 32 billion dollars a year. The process of 
invention rnquired to control this mammoth 
growth has continued. As late as 1930, 
/Abraham Flexner noted that the University of 
Chicago had "created the office of vice-president, 
thereby greatly relieving the president of 
administrative duties." 1 VVhal a success that 
innovation has turned out to be. Just think of the 
universities which now have presidents, 
chancellors, provosts, and platoons of subordinates 
whose titles are prefixed with the words "deputy," 
"associate," "assistant," "assistant-to-the," or 
"vice." all of them making up the splendidly 
intricate .super-structure of the modern iniversity 
system. 



Ill 

Despite the capacity of that ivstem to grow and to 
develop a managerial structure large enough to 
control its growth, thoughtful academic people 
began to realize in the mid-1960s that there was a 
need for changes more profound than any which 
had occurred in the past. The so-cailed student 
revolts — many of them really led by dissident 
faculty members — made obvious the need for 
rethinking many patterns of undergraduate and 
graduate study. The speed with which aspects of 
the old system were abandoned also indicated that 
much of it was held together by unexamined 
dogma. For example, in 1967-68, 
1.517 institutions operated on the traditional 
semester schedule; five years later the number had 
dropped to 637. Meanwhile the early semester 
system had risen from use h only 205 institutions 
to use in 860 and is now the prevailing mode of 
organizing the academic year. Dormitory rules had 
been made more lenient or had been abandoned, 
students were involved m all levels of 
decision-making, and rules of student conduct and 
behavior were dfastically changed. People with 



special personal characteristics or unusual 
predilections began to form groups and demand 
privileges. The readiness with which some faculties 
and administrators acceded indicated that while 
the academic syste ^ might look like granite it was 
actually made of some much more pliable 
substance. 

All such changes, drastic though they were, served 
only as a prologue for what was to come. Since 
1970, we have witnessed the breaking-down of the 
barrier between non-profit and proprietary 
institutions, the challenges of faculty unionism, 
the growing sense that all accreditation is based on 
indefensible dogma, the distinction between higher 
education and post-secondary education (a term 
much celebrated in Washington but liitle 
understood elsewhere), major shifts in external 
governance, over-production of graduates in some 
fields of study and shortages in others, and 
profound changes in the value systems of students. 
A widespread leveling-off or decline in enrollment 
has occurred, le&ving many institutions (including 
some very distinguished ones) to face one or more 
of several fates; death, amputation, shrinkage, or 
the abandonment of the belief that they could 
maintain excellence in all departments of 
instruction. Some colleges and universities have 
come very near to the end of their rope — and it 
has not taken them long to get there. Meanwhile 
society casts an ever sharper look at higher 
education. Some legislators and state boards want 
to impose minimum teaching loads, abandon 
departments, and eliminate academic tenure. 
Other legislators have given up on the universities 
entirely and want to create new systems of 
education to serve society's needs. Every issue of 
the Chronicle of Higher Education brings a fresh 
batch of upsetting news and the reports of boards, 
commissions, and councils which deplore, warn, 
scold, threaten, advise, and recommend Utopian 
solutions. Somehow institutions of higher learning 
have lost that special place of privilege and honor 
they once held. One thinks of the sign m front of a 
dilapidated church i.i Venicr which reads "Beware 
of falling angels." 



Abraham Flexner, Universities. New York: Oxford University Press, 1930. p. 185. 
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IV 

The most positive way to consider these 
difficulties is to interpret them as meaning that a 
new third ero has nearly arrived. We still live very 
centrally in the second era, but this conference, 
like so many others that have been held since 
1970, indicates that a new period in the history of 
higher education is about to begin. We can no 
more predict its nature than someone living a 
hundred years ago could have predicted the 
characteristics of the second era. All we can do is 
to extrapolate present trends and to expect that 
outlandish new inventions- -such as the academic 
vice*presidency — will emerge and become 
commonplace. 

Several master charts uf the third era exist, the 
most widely known throughout the Vi/orld being 
the so-called Edgar Paure report, actually entitled 
"Learning to Be." The former prime minister of 
France, who gives his name to the report, and six 
other educator statesnien who are citizens of other 
countries were asked by UNESCO to design a 
world-wide pattern for education. They adopted 
rwentyone principles, the first of which 
IS "Every individual must be in a position to keep 
iRarning throughout his life. The idea of lifelong 
Uwrmq is the keystone of the learning society." 
Thn second principle is: "The dimensions of 
!fMrning experience must be restored to education 
Ijv n»distributing teaching in space and time." Let 
•i3 see how these two principles, and others of the 
: Aenty one which I shall use without identifying 
them, might serve as guides for part of the 
iiPivorsity's work in its third American era. 

1} begin with, these principles challenge a 
ilp^piy held view of the American campus. It is 
that an eighteenth century New England 
AMjiing captain once prophesied that when all the 
whale oil was gone, the entire world would be 
plunged mto darkness. A somewhat comparable 
belief is held by all those people who think that 
wtien dli high school graduates have a college 
educatioit immediately available to them, 
;josi seconduiy schooling will reach its point of 
Scituration 



This idea was fostered by those scholars of higher 
education who have treated higher education not 
as a way of learning but as a way of life, a process 
of acculturation in which sheltered family-oriented 
youngsters can be inducted into the broader 
concerns of adulthood. Thus the campus becomes 
a compression chamber whose guardians 
eventually release into the "real" world students 
who have spent sufficient time in ref*dence. The 
people who need this experience are chiefly 
between the ages of 17 and 25. It would be 
unseemly to allow young people to enter very 
much earlier. If allowed to stay much longer, they 
might become — horrid thought! — "perennial 
students" or "eternal adolescents " unable to 
face the real world outside. Thus, to use the 
felicitous term of Chancellor Ernest L. Boyer, the 
campuses became "youth ghettoes." 

Meanwhile, educational services for adults, one of 
the oldest traditions of the second era, were, at all 
too many institutions, kept carefully out of sight. 
Men and women could attend at night or while the 
university was "not in session" or in a segregated 
building or in some remote location, or they could 
use a postman, a telephone, a radio or television 
set, or a county extension worker as their 
intermediary. At some universities, rules were set 
up to keep them off the campus as part*time 
students, lest they frighten or inconvenience 
young people or make it hard for planners to make 
firm predictions of future trend-lines. 

You doubt this? Then let me tell you that on 
April 20 of this year, the Board of Trustees of 
Princeton University voted to allow 50 to 100 
"older students" to attend undergraduate or 
graduate courses if there were room for them and 
if they promised not to register too often, stay too 
iong, or seek a degree. This proposal was regarded 
as outrageous by an organization known as 
Concerned Alumni of Princeton, which has already 
pointed out the callousness of the president, the 
radicalism of the faculty, the inexcusable 
admission of women students, and other gross 
mistakes. In its sumptuous journaL Prospect, CAP 
published an editorial entitled "The Dangers of 
Adult Education." This perilous new idea is said to 
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have "unsavory" aspects unless the adult students 
are decently hidden by the advent of nightfall, 
though the editor realizes that to all right-thinking 
people the very idea of "night school" is 
inherently "unedifying." As it happens, Concerned 
Alumni of Princeton has an advisory board of 
forty men whose date of graduation is proudly 
placed after their names. Assuming that they all 
secured their baccalaureates at the age of 22, as 
right-thinking, clean-living, non-stopping-out 
Princetonians would, their average age is 57, their 
range in age is from 24 to 78, and 38 of the 40 are 
above the age of twenty-five, which the Bureau of 
the Census defines as the time when one becomes 
fully an adult. One must admire the courage of a 
group which would deny education during 
daylight hours to all but two of the distinguished 
men chosen as its own counselors. 

Such a view seems a caricature to everyone who 
knows that extension helped usher in the second 
era of American higher education in the 1880s and 
that it has grown steadily in quality and 
distinction. In 1943, Jacques Maritain, the 
distinguished French theologian and philosopher, 
called extension "one of the finest achievements 
of American education."! The post-World War II 
growth of this function has far outstripped its 
earlier achievements. Yet somehow at many places 
it has remained off at one side, not fully absorbed 
into the thought and planning of most university 
administrators and academic councils. This fact is 
not universally true. For example, the chief 
administrators of at least four statewide systems of 
university education have come from the ranks of 
extension, and they have certainly not forgotten 
their origins. Yet, with honorable exceptions, 
books on higher education still focus on the youth 
ghetto, describing its history, analyzing its 
processes, and forecasting its future solely on the 
basis of the number of people who are likely to be 
within the narrow time-band of its traditional 
kinds of students. 

The third era will differ from the second in this 
respect Presidents and chancellors must see their 



universities entire and whole, taking account of all 
students, all faculty, all rriethods of instruction, 
and all of the varied times and places in which 
instruction is carried out. 

Why are so many of them now beginning to do so? 
One reason arises from the cruel necessities 
imposed by stability or actual decline in the 
number of youthful students accompanied by a 
rise in the cost of living. If faculty tenure is to be 
honored, young scholars are to be promoted, 
buildings maintained, bills paid, and policy-makers 
kept happy, new student groups must be found 
somewhere. At the moment, adults seem to make 
up the only feasible alternative clients. What then 
can we do for them, at least until the late 1980s 
when, some demographers believe, the next 
bumper crop of post-adolescents is due? Anyone 
who thinks in this fashion is still caught firmly in 
the second era of higher education. As adults, 
would you want to attend a university which views 
extension and public service only as ways of 
balancing budgets or supporting more highly 
valued activities than the one provided for you? 

The other reason for enlarging the university's 
mission to include adults is more positive and 
straightforward. It grows from the belief that 
individuals, groups, and the community (at 
whatever level it is considered) all have de.,ires and 
needs which can be met only by higher education. 
Men and women are as much worth serving as am 
the late-adolescents who come to campus to bn 
inducted into mat jrity. An education concerned 
with a continuing fulfillment of potentialities 
throughout the whole life-span is inherently good. 
So is an education v».iich intermittently breaks 
into the customary patterns of adult life to 
provide a period of intensive study. To embrace 
this conception positively does not merely add a 
penumbra of worthwhile activities around the 
central bull's eye of the traditional campus 
program. It calls for tfie restructuring of the 
univsrsity itself. 



'Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943, p. 83. 
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Consider, for example, the widespread controversy 
as to whether the pre-service preparation of 
university-trained professionals should be shortened 
and become more closely integrated into 
community practice. A three-year medical school 
or a two-year law school can provide only a 
generalized training, but knowledge has grown so 
greatly that the same thing is true of a four-year 
medical school or a three-year law school. The real 
issue in any controversy on the length of 
pre-service training has to do with how much 
general preparation the practitioner requires. 
Specialized training must come either after 
graduation or in an apprenticeship which the 
university helps to establish and maintain. Thus 
professional education must flow naturally in a 
continuing stream as the individual gains greater 
control, first by general competence, then by 
specialized competence, and, throughout an active 
lifetime, by the maintenance and enhancement of 
professional skills. 

Other needs of the professional, needs beyond that 
of keeping up with occupational change, must also 
be served. It may be necessary to master a new 
conception of the career itself, as nurses are now 
in the process of doing. The basic disciplines 
relevant to a practical career will continue to 
establish new concepts which the professional 
must understand. Consider, for example, how 
many occupations have been influenced by the 
development of computer technology. The 
professional may also shift careers, moving from 
one specialty to another, moving upward in a 
hierarchy, moving to a larger area of responsibility, 
or moving from one role to another, as when a 
lawyer becomes a judge. The professional must 
learn how to keep fresh and alert, not falling into 
routines which may prove dangerous or fatal to 
the clients, and eventually to the practitioner's 
career. Every profession also has a social role. Its 
members must learn how to take collective 
responsibility, to make right choices on issues, to 
improve and extend the delivery of service, to 
collaborate with allied professions, and to police 
the actions of their fellow professionals. 



These special responsibilities are important, but 
they should be secondary matters in the lives of 
those who discharge them. Nobody should be so 
captured by a way of work as to cease being a 
broadly concerned and widely involved individual. 
Several careful studies have been made of how 
adults actually consider education. One such study 
shows that there are at least seven different 
orientations toward learning: the desire to know 
because the knowledge it^lf is thought to be 
good; the desire to reach a personal goal; the desire 
to reach a social goal; the desire to reach a 
religious goal; the desire to escape from some 
other activity or situation which is unpleasant or 
tedious; the desire to take part in a social activity; 
and the desire to comply with a formal 
requirement^ 

During the second era of the American university, 
many people have narrowed the orientations for 
learning to the desire to reach a personal goal 
(usually occupationally-related) or the desire to 
comply with a formal requirement. Economists 
have based manpower studies almost entirely upon 
these motivations, ones which would naturally 
occur to economists. Until recently, academics 
have seized hold of this rhetoric and drummed it 
into the minds of the general American public so 
assiduously that a dangerous narrowing has 
occurred in both the academic and the general 
conceptions of what an education ought to be. 
Potential students tell their counselors what they 
believe their counselors want to hear. We should 
pay more attention than we yet have to the 
changes which occur in occupational majors in the 
pre-service academic years and to the changes in 
occupation which occur after the degree is 
conferred. These data might cause us to pay less 
attention than we now do solely to the utilitarian 
reasons for higher learning. 

Any university which wishes to plan a broad 
program of public service and extension will 
realize that all of these motivations must be 
considered. One word of caution should be 
exercised, however. The motivation of a student 



1 Paul Burgess. "Reasons for Adult Participation in Group Educational Activities," Adult Education, 
22.no 1. 1971. pp. 3-^29. 
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cannot be determined by the content of a course 
or a program. Research shows that English, for 
example, is a vocational subj9ct for many people. 
Residental professional seminars derive much of 
their enrollment from people who want to escape 
from routine or to take part in a social activity. 
Perhaps by thinking more deeply than we 
sometimes have about the educational desires and 
motives of adults we shall be aided in thinking 
about the desires and motive;; of yuung people. In 
the past, some faculty members may have thought 
they were elevating the universities when they 
were really only depressing the students. 

Many of the novelties in the third era of American 
higher education will result from new institutions 
and procedures for awarding degrees. We have had 
a vivid forecast of what may be coming in the 
growth of the General Educational Development 
test as a basis of issuing high school diplomas or 
their equivalents. In 1973, a total of 
440,216 people took such examinations, and 
almost 70 percent of them passed. The average age 
of all examinees was a little more than 25 years 
and the average number of years of formal 
schooling was 9.8. Forty-two percent indicated 
that they wanted to undertake post>secondary 
education. Studies of previous GED examinees 
who have gone on to college show no significant 
difference between their performance and that of 
people who nave secured diplomas by the usual 
means. 

If people can complete high school in this way, 
why should they not secure a university degree in 
the same fashion, preparing themselves as they like 
and being required only to perform adequately on 
some assessment of competence. The New York 
State Board of Regents has answered, "Why not 
indeed!" It is now very carefully and methodically 
developing programs of assessment. The usual 
routines of selection and teaching are not 
undertaken, nor is the program restricted to New 
Yorkers. The board's staff concerns itself only 
with evaluation and jrtitication. 

At other places, as all of us know by now, 
innovative programs of admission, instruction, 
evaluation, and certification are being tried out. 
Some of them are directly compatible with the 



academic accounting systems established during 
the second era; others make arbitrary assignments 
of credit so as to retain a fictitious compatibility; 
and still others have developed new systems and 
are not compatible at all. We may cast a bemused 
and uncomprehending — and often, it must be 
confessed, an antagonistic — look at the mentor 
system, the contract plan, the assessment 
committee, the modular unit (unless that module 
happens to be a course), the portfolio 
demonstration, and other concepts which are 
strange to us, just as our forebears a hundred 
years ago would have been astonished by 
semesters, majors, distribution requirements, grade 
point averages, and academic vice presidencies. 

Many new ventures will fail just as earlier ventures 
have in the past. Some of them will succeed and 
may in time replace the respected systems of 
today. Certainly a lot is going on. The national 
accrediting authorities have embarked upon a 
serious and important study of the basic principles 
of accreditation. The Educational Testing Service 
is attempting, in a new program called the 
Cooperative Assessment of Experiential Learning, 
to develop solidly respectable ways of measuring 
the educational effect of experience. The 
American Council on Education has long been 
engaged in assessing the credit equivalence of 
military courses; now its Commission on 
Educational Credit is undertaking a similar 
evaluation of training offered under industrial and 
other sponsors. The armed services must now rely 
solely upon volunteers. The best way to attract 
them is by providing them with education, and, as 
a result, many universities are being offered 
military contracts. A Council for the Progress of 
Non-Traditional Study, chaired by 
Samuel B. Gould and supported by the Phillips 
Research Foundation, has been established to 
study the progress of innovative post-secondary 
education. 

The creation of the new era has problems, the 
most obvious of which have to do with finding or 
retraining instructors and discovering sound bases 
of financing. We now have only the most tentative 
ways of suggesting how these problems will be 
solved. And, speaking very frankly, we must 
continue to love education too much to be 
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disenchanted by the occasional conduct of 
educators. But if anybody at the University of 
Michigan had said in 1859 that within the next 
1 15 years it faculty wou!d grow from 17 members 
to 4,904 members, iio would iiave been thought 
insane. Yet somehow it happened. 

We are not likely to have a similar growth in the 
permanent higher education establishment during 
the third e^a and, in fact, we may not have very 
much growth at all, despite the fact that the 
number of potential students is very great. Many 
able adults never had a chance to go to college or 
university. Almost twelve million men and women 
were once admitted to college but never 
completed a baccalaureate, though probably most 
of them would have liked to do so. Those who 
were graduated with eitler first or advanced 
degrees need to continue their learning throughout 
their lives for both professional and personal 
reasons. 

How can colleges and universities cope with this 
vast accumulation of social and individual needs? 
It seems likely that the chief answer must lie in the 
establishment of effective new forms of 
collaboration with other institutions in society. 
The passion for truth must keep the university 
from being dominated by its own practices or its 
own dogma. In professional education, joint 
efforts may be made with professional societies, 
government bureaus, and the commercial 
purveyors of information. In general education, we 
may see the growth of multilateral or bilateral 
agreements with voluntary associations, libraries, 
museums, labor unions, and commercial and 
mdustrial companies. Some new social institutions 
may be needed. One of them is surely a counseling 
and referral service which can help adults find the 
programs they need and then serve as friend and 
advocate in helping its clients to complete those 
programs. 

Another answer lies in the use of new media of 
instruction. Ever since the stereopticon first 
appeared, we have all been solemnly and regularly 
assured that new methods of communication 
would alter American education. So they have, 
decade after decade. In recent years, borrowing a 
term from military weaponry, we talk frequently 



and knowingly about "delivery systems," 
mentioning, in particular, cable television, the use 
of videotapes, computerized instruction, and the 
miniaturized reproduction of print. All of these 
systen^s have already had an impact on education 
and seem likely to continue to do so, becoming 
eventually, to carry on the military parlance, part 
of the total armament of education. Perhaps it 
would be wise to wait a while, however, to see 
whether they or others of the inventions which 
proliferate so abundantly will bring about a 
revolution. 

An iron law governs the acceptance of educational 
techniques. Only those succeed which either 
inherently or by the use of supplements can be 
adapted to the needs of individuals. Consider, for 
example, the great success of xerographic 
reproduction, new processes of printing, LP 
records and audiotapes, slide and transparency 
projectors, and miniature tape recorders and 
calculators. All of these have rapidly and with 
little fanfare become part of the educative process 
throughout the country. Sound motion pictures 
are a moderate success, though getting the right 
film to the right place at the right time for the 
right audience and showing it without interruption 
on the right machine still seems, after forty years 
of effort, to be somewhat beyond the capacitv of 
many of us. Mass radio and television have 
informed, entertained, and conditioned us, anri 
have created attitudes which may in the long run 
prove to have been either purifying or debasing to 
our culture. But neither radio nor television has 
educated very many people. Somebody once made 
the point that these two media have been golden 
geese that laid scrambled eggs. The Open 
University in Great Britain uses both broadcast 
systems, but it integrates them into a web of 
reading, correspondence courses, attendance at 
study centers, and residential short courses. 

My letter of invitation suggested that this paper 
should deal with the British Open University. I am 
happy to do so. It is the most rigid, inflexible, 
lengthy, and arduous way to secure a bachelor's 
degree thai the mind of man has yet devised. Do 
not think me prejudiced on this point. The 
observation just made expresses the opinion of 
Dr. Walter Perry, the Vice Chancellor and chief 
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administrator of the University. Parts of its 
program can be used elsewhere in many interesting 
combinations; but the success of the whole 
package in its native land is due to the deprivation 
of higher educational opportunities in the past, to 
the ready availability of study centers made 
possible by the concentration of the population 
(more than fourteen times denser than ours), and 
perhaps to the addiction of the British people to 
blood, sweat, and tears. 

Looming just ahead is a fairly new problem we 
must use all our wisdom to solve. Outside the 
universities, there are now large clusters of highly 
trained and talented people: in the research and 
development units of business, industry, and 
government; in centers of health care; and in 
companies which deal with advanced technology 
or provide highly expert consultative service. In 
such institutions, numbers of capable individuals, 
many of them from socially disadvantaged groups, 
are locked into junior positions because they have 
neither the knowledge nor the formal credentials 
to be promoted and cannot afford to go away to a 
university which offers their specialty. With this 
group as a nucleus but also drawing on other 
sources for students who can often be paid for 
part-time work, some of these non-university 
institutions have become degree-granting agencies. 
Many others are likely to follow their example. 

No country can afford the dangers of an 
unsupervised proliferation of degrees, most of 
them at the graduate level and many of them so 
narrow that they hold their recipients forever in 
bondage lo the agency which has granted their 
degree. We must develop a coordinated approach 
to deal with the emerging situation. Probably we 
shall have to create a distinctively American 
solution, but one of the models we might consider 
is that developed to deal with a somewhat similar 
situation in the United Kingdom. The Council for 
National Academic Awards, whuse stature is 
indicated by the fact that its honorary president is 
the Duke of Edinburgh, approves the degree 
programs of non-university institutions, applying 
rigorous and, some would say, highly conventional 
standards. The degrees are actually awarded. 



however, by the CNAA itself. Some essentially 
British features of its plan would mean that we 
could precisely follow its pattern, but we must 
certainly find a way to deal with this emerging and 
potentially perilous issue. 

In all of this development and ferment, we cannot 
yet discern any grand design. We are probing, 
trying out experimental ventures, developing v.-Dys 
to deal with specific problems, giving decent burial 
to failures, identifying successful ventjr-is so that 
they can be imitated or improved elsewhere, and 
building a national consciousness of ':iiange. 
Sooner or later, however, a new comprehensive 
framework of higher education will emerge and 
will seem as natural then as the framei^'urk of the 
second era does now. 

Shortly after that happens, people will start 
talking about the need for a fourth era. 

V 

As a center of high culture, the university had 
many precursors, and during its long lifetime it has 
had many parallels. But the institution which took 
a hundred and fifty years to struggle into existence 
and finally achieved its basic form in the early 
thirteenth century has shown an astonishing 
capacity both to endure and to be replicated 
throughout the world. Why has the guild of 
scholars prevailed? Why has it spread to Tokyo, 
Peking, Moscow, Bangkok, Dares Salaam, Lima! 
and Athens? The answer seems to be that every 
society understands the necessity of protecting 
and supporting a company of learned people who 
preserve, advance, and transmit the higher and 
deeper mysteries of knowledge. Times and 
conditions change, eras come and go, but the 
university will persist so long as it holds fast to the 
central idea which gave it shape almost eight 
hundred years ago but also constantly reinterprets 
that idea to each society and in each period of 
time. A French proverb says that the more things 
change, the more they are the same. That 
comment has been true of the university, but so 
has its reverse. The more the university is the 
same, the more it must change. 
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REACTION PANEL AND GENERAL DISCUSSION 



(Summary) 



Panelists responding to Di. Houle's presentation on new developments were as follows: Dr. Stophen Bailey, 
Vice President, American Council on Education; Or J. C. Evans, Vice President, Uklahoma State University; 
and Dr. Glenn A. Goerke, Vice President, Florida International University. A brief summary of their 
presentations and the general discussion appears below. 



Stephen Bailey 

In his response to Dr. Houle's remarks, Or. Bsiley 
noted in general that the future of public service is 
greatly dependent upon the economic 
developments in the next decade. Moreover, 
Dr. Bailey presented a pessimistic view of the 
future in the nation's economy and predicted that 
unless we call for and obtain leadership to solve 
such very serious problems as depletion of 
resources, energy shortages, and the like, there will 
be little time and effort for education. He went on 
to say that the pressing need for public service 
today is to create public awareness about the 
dangers that lie ahead in our national and 
economic life. This public awareness is essential if 
we are to bring about the kind of leadership 
required in the solution of our problems. 

More specifically, Dr. Bailey's reaction included 
the following significant points: 

A. The realization of Dr. Houle's dream 
depends on thp stability of the economy, the 
capability of the leadership in this country, 
and a positive aspiration for higher learninn 

B. With respect to the economy, Dr. Bailey 
observed that we had experienced three eras: 

1. The era of extension 

2. The era of exploitation 

3. The era of economic trauma 



The third or present era is beset wi h 
inflation, low birth rates, energy constraints, 
and widespread unemployment. 
Additionally, Dr. Bailey noted that the 
search for economic security will prevent 
adults from seeking new or continued 
education. 

C. Regarding leadership. Dr. Bailey concluded 
that the United States needs able leaders to 
formulate and implement necessary social 
and economic policies. 

D. In expanding on the absence of an aspiration 
of higher learning among the American 
public. Dr. Bailey cautioned against hasty 
projection of motivation that is not existent 
and challenged the participc^ts to earn the 
future by stimulating adult learning within 
their own institutions. 



Glenn Goerke 

Or. Goerke emphasized the need for a clear 
understanding of public service on the part of ine 
university administration. He made the following 
points: 

A. It is essential that public seivice become 
more relevant to the real-life needs of 
people. What will be needed in the future is 
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emphasis on problem solving in the wor ld of 
reality. As Dr. Goerke pointed out, the 
laboratory has moved out into our 
communities, and it is time for the 
university to move back to the laboratory. 

B University involvement in problem solving 
will inevitably bring the university into 
controversial issues. This will requirt new 
commitment on the part of the university 
administrations. 

C. Institutions must guard anninst entering into 
the public service arena in reaction to 
declining enrollment) raiher than true 
commitment to public service. 

D. There is considerable danger for the 
university if it moves into a community 
without careful consideration of its 
involvement. Some institutions do not have 
public service as part of their mission and 
probably shouM not attempt to become 
involved in public service. 

E. Th., mission of the university in public 
service should be clearly stated and 
financially supported. It is necessary that the 
university provide an apprcpriaie structure 
for carrying out the public service mission, 
and a leward system must be developed to 
encourage the university faculty and staff to 
support the program of public service. 



J. C. Evans 

Dr Evaris agreed with Dr. Houte that public 
service and extension would become more 
important functions of universities in the future. 
"I'm ve.y optimistic, for this area m which I've 
devoted riy life offers a great promise for the 
future." Dr. E-.ans made the following points: 

\. "As anything becomes more important in 
the society, it becomes niore vi'^ible. more 
comolex. encounters more adversity, needs 
more coordination, and. thereby, is more 
vulnerable." 



B. Still, it is good to be part of an organism 
(public servicf. and exmnsion) as it begins to 
emerge from darkness into sunlight. 

C. It is essential that the public service piogram 
tiave strong external and internal support by 
university c*iief executives who have a basic 
understanding of the proper functions of 
oublic service 

D. Public servicf people must have a 
commitment to heh^ people learn. Dr. Evans 
commented that "all progress of all people 
in all circumstances depends on what people 
know and whut they do with what they 
know." He cautioned that public service 
needs to avoid a desperate lunge to protect a 
financial base in an era of declining numbers 
of on-campu*, students. 

E. An acute sense of hearing must exist in 
hiQlier education institutions. "We must 
learn to listen tu clientele and hear what 
they say." 

F. We must develou an infinite capacity in 
conceptualize whar we hear and an ability tu 
understand wliat wn he-rir and package it into 
a product pubHc service clientele will buy. 

G. There must he •) general philosophic base as 
a frame of reference for the public service 
function, a philosophic base that not nnly 
pro»':c]H5 for but also encourages risk taking. 

H. We need lo have a genuine sens9 nf 
partnership with other instiluiions m 
society. 

I. We must develop a better understanding 
than currently exists on the need for more 
coordination of the public service and 
extension rol.^ Dr. Evans expressed concern 
over the iricrcase in statewide coordinating 
boards. He offered the opinion that some of 
these boards have becrjme so competitive 
witt) the institutions thev are tryin^ to 
coordinate that fhf>v have actually be':ome 
adversaries to the institutions. He also 
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expressed concern that many of these boards 
are staffed with people without knowledgs 
of the job to be done or a commitment to 
the job. 

J. We must develop an ability and a propensity 
to dsk useful questions. He stated, "Until we 
ask useful and meaningful questions, we 
aren't going to go far in the development of 
useful answers." 

Dr. Evans concluded by offering three questions 
for thought. What should we be doing in public 
service and extension? Why should we be doing it? 
Who should answer these questions? 



General U«scus$ion 

Following the reactions by Drs. Bailey, Goerke, 
and Evans, the general discussion by the 
conference of the questions raised by Dr. Houle 
and the reaction panel centered around three 
major points. They are as follows: 



1. During the 1960s the public was sold on the 
idea that universities could have major 
impact on the problems of that decade. 
There is a general feeling that universities 
failed to demonstrate their ability effect 
change. The question then is: What ;idence 
is there that this will be different in the 
decade of the 70s and '80s? 

2. Should the public service prorram be an 
integral part of the university, or should it 
be allowed to develop as a separate 
function? The general consensus seems to be 
that public service needs to be woven into 
the fabric of the entire university. 

3. Great educational resources have been 
developed outside of the formal educational 
institutions. It is becoming imperative that 
universities establish liaison and rapport with 
these other organizations and agencies so 
that they can work together harmoniously 
to bring about the desired changes in 
society. 
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SESSION IV— DECISIOIN-MAKINC; PROCF.DIRES 
SELECTION OF PROGRAM SCOPE AM) THRl 



DECISION-MAKING PROCEDURES IN SELECTION 
OF PROGRAM SCOPE AND THRUST 

S. E. Younts 

Vice President for Services 
University of Georgia 



The subject of this conference session was 
recommended by a number of you in responding 
to University of Georgia President Fred C. 
Davison's letter in the spring of 1973. Some 
selected suggestions follow: 

Developing new thrusts; considerations that are 
important in reaching decisions regarding scope 
of public service efforts. 

Maximizing the growth and effectiveness of 
public service programs. 

How does a university or college decide it 
should establish a public service and extension 
thrust? 

Decision-making procedures in establishing 
effective public service and extension thrusts 
would probably be similar for institutions both 
experienced and inexperienced in the art of 
responding to public needs. Differences may exist, 
however, between the two types of institutions in 
the extent of debatmg and agonizing over the 
decision. Many universities and colleges, including 
the private elitists, have in recent years for any 
number reasons begun to make themselves 
useful to the workaday community. Others sit on 
tnc Sidelines wondering what to do. 

During the past decade higher education's rhetoric 
was punctuated, even overworked, if you please, 
With the terms "relevant" and "creative." An 
observant outside community distraught with 
growing internal and external problems started 
tugging at the ivy on the walls of academia 
emphasizing that "relevant" and "creative" could 



best be exercised in pursuits that would result in 
an improvement of the quality of life. Even the 
experienced public service institutions have had 
their share of ivy which has received a full measure 
of yanking, snapping the tendrils from walls 
mortared by tradition which has left outreacfi 
efforts outdistanced by an expectant public. 

There is no foolpioof academic barometer or 
transducer which can signal precisely when and 
under what conditions an institution initiates or 
enlarges a public service and extension thrust. 
Volume 5, Number 10 of Change magazine carried 
a stirring and vivid account of Duke University's 
entry into the public service arena. The article is 
colored both by accounts of internal trauma and 
an atmosphere of excitement as this institution 
possessing a history of aspiring for national 
excellence in academics focuses on the 
commonplace affairs of ordinary people. 

One cannot help wondering what ciicumstances or 
set of conditions caused Duke's 
President Terry Sanford and his chief institutional 
officers to conclude that an Institute of Policy 
Science and Public Affairs is a worthy function. 
Certainly, this move marked a departure from 
tradition for one of higher education's giants. The 
author of the Change article described the 
newly-created institute as completely redesirjning 
the structure and substance of university 
instruction. A professor who now supports thn 
concept cf the institute .ind its programs s^iys, 
"They're making education relevant to the world." 

Our objective this morning is to address some of 
the suggestions you offered in correspondonce 



with President Davison. Decision-making in public 
service and extension will be discussed at three 
programming levels. 

Level 1. When and under what conditions should 
a university system or single institution 
plan and organize public service and 
extension programming units? What are 
the criteria, goals, and processes at the 
system or institutional level in 
determining whether or not and when a 
new major outreach unit is to be 
organized? 

Level 2. When and under what conditions should 
major public service and extension 
programming units develop new 
sub*units? What are the criteria, goals, 
and processes at the organizational unit 
level in determining whether or not and 
when a new programming sub-unit is to 
be established? 

Level 3. How should public service and extension 
programs be planned and implemented? 
What are the principles and processes at 
the programming level and how do 



discrete program planning and 
development occur? 

Appearing with me today are five persons who are 
intimately acquainted with public service and 
extension at the University of Georgia. They are 
professional decision makers who have been in the 
trenches. Their presentations are not intended to 
be an orchestration of how the University of 
Georgia does it or has done it in outreach efforts 
but a discussion of considerations in decision 
making at the three aforementioned levels of 
programming. Certainly, you will be hearing 
University of Georgia examples as the presenters 
uraw upon experiences. No claims or admissions, 
however, are made relative to program successes or 
failures. 

Emphasis will be on decision making as it relates 
to new and expanded public service and extension 
:oles. On the other hand, equally important in 
decision-making procedures is the question of 
phasing out programs that have outlived their 
usefulness. Working in public service might be 
likened to a love affair. Any person can start one. 
Bringing it to a satisfactory conclusion requires a 
touch of genius. 
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PROGRAM DECISION MAKING IN PUBLIC SERVICE 

J. W. Fanning 

Vice President for Services Emeritus 
University of Georgia 



An institution of higher education regularly 
receives requests from both its faculty and the 
public that it provide assistance on s problem with 
which the public as a whole or in part is 
confronted. The institution must make a decision 
on whether to respond. If the decision is to 
respond, other decisions of an administrative, 
organizational, and programming nature must be 
made. 

The situations with which the public sen/ed by the 
institution must deal are dynamic and ever 
changing. Old problems constantly take on new 
dimensions. New and quite often unsuspected 
developments take place. In some instances 
established, on-going programs of public service 
can be adjusted to meet the new needs for 
assistance. In other cases, new major public service 
programs are needed. Program decision making in 
public service is not only difficult but dynamic. 

The decision to which this phase of discussion is 
directed is best stated in the followinr 
question. "Where and under what conditions 
should the institution plan and organize major 
public service programming units?" 

Possibly, if there were time, it would be well to 
review the decisions which were made by 
institutions in establishing such major public 
service programming units as Cooperative 
Extension, Continuing Education, General 
Extension, the Institute of Government, 
Community Development, etc. The decisions were 
not easy. They were made over time and after 
much study. There was not only a careful 
assessment of need but also a thorough 



consideration of institutional commitment to 
public services, lesources, administration, 
organization, and program. 

I. Assessment of the problem and need 
requiring consideration of the establishment 
of a major public service programming unit. 

A. What is the problem on which 
institutional assistance is being requested? 

1. Is the problem residual, recurring, or 
emerging in nature? 

2. If an emerging problem, can it be 
classified of potential minor or major 
importance? 

B. What 's the cuncnt as well as prospective 
impo'iar^ce of the problem and program 
of assistance? 

1. Hew important is the problem to the 
pnoplii and agencies served by the 
i'lr.titution? 

2. How pressing is it that a program of 
assistance be established by the 
institution? 

3. Who is affected most by the problem 
and who will benefit most from the 
assistance provided? 

4. What kind of assistance is needed? 

a. Instructional 

b. Technical 

c. Advisory and counselling 

d. Informational 

C. What are the prospects for rendering 
effective assistance? 
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If the assessment of the problem and need proves 
affirmative and points conclusively to the 
advisability of the institution's giving serious 
consideration to the establishment of a major 
public service programming unit, other basic 
questions need answers. One of these has to do 
with institutional commitment to public service. 

II. Examination and appraisal of the depth of 
commitment to public service by the 
institution. 

A. What is the present status and position of 
public service programming in relation to 
instruction and research? 

B. How is public service presently organized 
and administered? 

C. How many major public service 
programming units are presently 
operating? 

0. What is the area of responsibility of each 
major programming unit and its service 
clientele? 

E. What are the financial and faculty 
resources committed to public service and 
to each major programming unit? 

F. How are other institutions within the 
same area of service responding to the 
problerr. and need for program assistance? 

The decision by the mstitution to respond to the 
need for assistance by planning and organizing a 
program of public service is affected by the extent 
of its present service program. The questions 
considered will be different for the inst'tution 
with only a limited public service program as 
compared to an institution with an extensive 
program. 

Ill Considerations by an institution with only a 
limited public service program in planning 
and organizing a major pubhc service 
programming unit. 



A. How many and how often do requests 
come to the institution for public service 
assistance? 

B. How are these requests handled? 

C. What resources have been committed to 
public service? 

0. What resources are available? 

E. What faculty competencies and leadership 
exist foi public service? 

F. What cooperative relations in public 
service are maintained with other 
institutions? 

G. How could the public service program be 
organized within Me institution? 

1. How would it be administered? 

2. Could it be handled as a special 
program? 

3. Could tnis public service programming 
unit serve as the initial step toward a 
many*fac6t8d public service program? 

4. Could joint staffing be arranged with 
another institution having a well 
established public service program? 

IV. Considerations by an institution with an 
established public service program in 
planning and organizing a major public 
service programming unit. 

A. From whom are the requests for 
assistance coming and what are their 
interests? 

1. Are these internal within the 
institution? 

2. Are these external to the institution? 

B. How do the requests for assistance relate 
to existing programs of public service? 

1. In subject matter offerings? 

2. In technical qualifications of personnel 
required? 

3. In clientele served? 
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C. What back up research will be required, 
and how does this relate to existing 
research capabilities? 

D. What faculty competencies are available, 
and what are their possible relationship to 
and involvement in the major program 
under consideration? 

E. What financial resources will he required 
and available for the program, and how 
do thesc? relate to the availability of 
existing budgets? 

F. What personnel qualifications and 
competencies will be required for the 
program? 

G. If presently employed public service 
personnel were utilized, how much 
retraining would be required and what 
change in workload and responsibilities 
would be necessary? 

H. What status will be given the program 
within the institution? 

I. What status will be given the program 
outside the institution? 

J. Where would the program be placed 
within the administrative organization for 
public spfvice? 



K.What will be the willingness and 
competency of existing public servicf? 
units within the institution to accept new 
major programming unit responsibilities? 

L. Will the clientele to be served by the new 
program require service from a new major 
programming unit? 

M.Will the leadership of those presently 
served by existing public service units 
serve as a constraint on the assignment of 
a new major program to an existing unit? 

N. How are other institutions responding to 
the request for a new major program of 
public service? 

0. What are the advantages or disadvantages 
of creating a new major public service 
programming unit in terms of the 
effectiveness of the program? 

Obviously, the decision to plan and organize a 
major public service programming unit is affected 
by situations internal as well as external to the 
institution. The support of faculty is essential, as is 
that of the people and groups to be given 
assistance. 
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DECISION-MAKING PROCEDURES IN THE SELECTION OF PROGRAMS 

Charles P. Ellington 

Director, Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Georgia 



Each public service or extension unit is sooner or 
later faced with the question of whether a new 
program should be added. The decision-making 
process is a continuing one. It includes not only 
the addition of new programs but also decisions 
with respect to discontinuing some already in 
existence. The questions are identical in making 
either decision. 

When vve consider adding a new program in 
Cooperative Extension, we must first determine its 
legality under the federal Smith-Lever Act and the 
Memorandum of Understanding between the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the land grant 
institution. All expenditures under the agreement 
are siib|ect to approval by the University and the 
Administrator of the Extension Service of the 
U S. Department of Agriculture. 

Once the legality has been determined, other 
fdctors come into play. If the program is to enjoy 
success, the following conditions must be met: 

1 An audience with common interests and 
needs is the first prerequisite. The audience 
may be a group of small businessmen 
concerned with personnel management; it 
mav be a group of tobacco farmers 
concerned with insect control; or it may be a 
group of county commissioners concerned 
wirft meeting new environmental quality 
standards. But the audience must have some 
cjmrnon interests. 

The audience may or may not recognize its 
own needs. A skillful, innovative 
admmistrator perhaps can see opnortunities 
tor programs long before the audience 



recognizes them. You recall the creation of 
the Cooperative Extension Service in 1914. 
It was created by a small group of U. S. 
senators and representatives without 
widespread support of farmers. In fact, in 
many of the very early situations, the 
county agents with their "book learning'' 
were ridiculed. The audience was there; it 
had many common problems; but it was 
extremely slow to accept the opportunities 
presented by the new program. 

2. A second factor I like to look for is our 
capability to deliver the needed educational 
efforts. Many subject matter areas are simply 
outside our capability. We in extension have 
historically had programs dealing with 
agriculture, youth, home economics, and 
community development. We like to deal 
with programs that fit into one of these four 
broad categories and to stay out of programs 
for which we are ill-qualified. 

3. The third factor we look for is the potential 
for measurable result*:. For the program to 
be successful, some audience must receive 
benefits; and the benefits must be 
measurable in terms of increased yields, 
better diets, or some other factor. 

4. Then, of course, we look for funding. It 
must come from somewhere. However, 
perhaps this is not as critical to the 
Cooperative Extension Service as it is to 
some other units. Extension is large enough 
that, given time, it can usually do some 
shifting of personnel and assignments to 
accommodate a modest new program thrust. 
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5. One other criterion that needs to be stressed 
is the support an audience can provide to 
continuing operations. The only way any 
public service unit can persist over time is 
through support from its audience. Almost 
any audience will testify in your behalf if it 
has been rendered a genuine service. 

As an exercise in following through with these 
criteria, let us look at a few program areas that 
either are under consideration now or have 
recently undergone consideration in extension. 

Environmental education. There are four 
potential audiences to an environmental education 
program: public school teachers, state and county 
government officials, farm producers, and 
agri-business firms that are required to meet 
federal standards for air or water purity. 

The need for help would be identified as urgent by 
any of the potential audiences, stimulated, of 
course, by the requirements of meeting federal 
standards. The Cooperative Extension Service has 
engineers, soil scientists, chemists, entorrologists, 
and others qualified in the field of environmental 
education. However, additional specialists would 
be needed in most states. The results of an 
environmental education program would be almost 
immediate from farmers and businessmen. Support 
could be gained from these two groups and 
probably from local government and public school 
officials. 

Nutrition for diabetics. Here in an immediately 
identifiable audience that can be located through 
the state medical association. A program can be 
conducted in every county in the state. The need 
is continuing, although probably very few 
diabetics or medical practitioners have classified it 
as an emergency situation. 

The Cooperative Extension Service is capable of 
conducting a nutrition program for diabetics. The 
results would be almost immediate. They would be 
measurable from the diabetic patients themselves 
and from practicing physicians. 



Public affairs. I cite this one as an example of 
what happens when the audience is ill-defined and 
when the Cooperative Extension Service is not 
really capable of delivering the program. I was 
associated once with a state in which a new 
constitution had been drafted and proposed to the 
electorate for adoption. The Cooperative 
Extension Service became actively involved in 
attempting to inform the general public on the 
need for a new state constitution. The audience 
was ill-defined. The electorate or general public is 
a very unresponsive audience with which to work. 
Local government officials might have been a 
potential audience. However, most of the old 
courthouse gang already had their minds made up 
about a new constitution; they had no need for a 
thousand printed pages explaining in detail all the 
sections of the new constitution. 



While the need for a new constitution was 
recognized by some state officials and by members 
of the legislature, it was largely unrecognized by 
the general public. The Cooperative Extension 
Service capability was extremely limited in this 
endeavor. Funding was inadequate. Time was 
short. The question failed on the referendum. The 
university, however, was identified with the 
segment of state politics that had advocated a new 
constitution; and its prestige suffered in many, 
many courthouses and in many local political 
gatherings throughout the state. 



It is all right to play the role of advocate in a 
situation like this if you have enough time and 
resources and if you can identify an audionce with 
common interests with which you can work. But 
efforts such as this in which information is simply 
tossed at the general public have very little chance 
of success. 



I hope this gives you some ideas on ways we make 
decisions regarding program areas in Cooperative 
Extension. 
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ESTABUSHING A LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH SERVICES 
DIVISION IN THE INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENT 

Delmer D. Dunn 

Director, Institute of Government 
University of Georgia 



A persistent theme of this conference has been 
that universities and colleges should not exist in 
splendid isolation from the society of which they 
are a part. I want to discuss with you one effort by 
the Institute of Government at the University of 
Georgia to interject the University into the 
problems of society through a program associated 
with th£ Georgia General Assembly. 

On July 1 of this year the Institute will establish a 
Legislative Research Services Division. This 
division will supplement present research 
capability available to the Georgia General 
Assembly. The personnel in this division will be 
assigned to research projects which members of 
the General Assembly request through their 
Legislative Services Committee and their Office of 
Legislative Counsel. 

The need for this research capability was not 
difficult to establish. Legislatures in general, and 
state legislatures in particular, are generally not 
well staffed — especially in the area of research. 
As states have become rr^crc urbanized and the 
problems of state government more complex, the 
need for a legislative research capability has grown. 

The Georgia General Assembly has an Office of 
Legislative Counsel. The staff associated with this 
office provides bill drafting service to members of 
the General Assembly. One goal of the office has 
also been to provide legislators with research 
services, but this second goal has never been 
achieved to the satisfaction of the Legislative 
Counsel's staff because the pressure of bill drafting 
has generally diminished the time available to 
engage in research. 



The Institute of Government, therefore, initiated 
with the legislature a plan to establish a Legislative 
Research Services Division within the Institute. It 
was believed that the legislature would find the 
plan desirable and appropriate for several reasons, 
as follows: 

1. Personnel in the division would have 
resources at their disposal beyond those 
available to members of the staff of the 
Legibiative Counsel. These resources include, 
for example, the University and Law School 
libraries and faculty members with 
specialties in areas likely to be pertinent to 
research projects. 

2. The location of the staff in the Institute of 
Government would insure that their time 
would not be diverted to bill drafting or 
other non-research activities as might be the 
case if the staff were located directly in the 
legislature. 

3. Space for additional staff in the State 
Capitol is minimal and location of this staff 
at the University of Georgia wou'd minimize 
the need for more space in the Capitol 
building. 

4. The dedication of this staff time to the 
General Assembly would expand the 
research services the Legislative Counsel 
could offer to the Georgia General 
Assembly. 

The creation of this division was also appealing to 
the Institute of Government. By this 
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institutionalized means, the Institute, through 
applied research projects, could bring the resources 
of the University directly to bear upon the public 
problems which must inevitably be resolved 
through the legislative process. Such an activity 
was very appealing, as well as very challenging. 

The creation of the Legislative Research Services 
Division will offer a capability not previously 
provided by the University or Iristitute of 
Government to the Georgia General Assembly. 
The full time of personnel associated with this 
division will be directed toward servicing the 
General Assembly as a clientele group. At the 
present time other divisions within the Institute 
serve numerous client groups of public officials 
within the state of Georgia, including the 
legislature. The activities performed by the other 
divisions for the state legislature will continue but 
will be augmented considerably by the new 
Legislative Research Services Division. 

This di iCribes the establishment of a new division 
within the Institute of Government. The 
organizers of this program have asked me to 
reconstruct this decision to illutrate in a concrete 
case study how an existing service unit decides to 
undertake a new program. What follows represents 
my effort to do so. 

This decision did not occur in isolation from past 
interaction between the Institute of Government 
and other university organizations with the 
Georgia General Assembly. Several activities 
illutrate this relationship. Eight biennial legislative 
workshops have been organized by the Institute of 
Government and the Georgia Center for 
Continuing Education. These provided new 
member orientation sessions for legislators and 
discussion of substantive policy issues for holdover 
members of the General Assembly. In addition, 
the Data Systems Division of the Institute has 
worked closely with the Legislative Services 
Committee in developing a computerized bill 
drafting service for the legislature as well as a bill 
retrieval system to facilitate the work of the Office 
of Legislative Counsel. During the last three years, 
the University of Georgia Reapportionmpit 
Services Unit, organized through the Institute of 
Government and the Department of Political 



Science, provided direct staff service to the 
General Assembly. These services consisted of 
delivering census materials and providing staff 
assistance to legislators, including an interactive 
computer system to assess census information. In 
addition to these services, the Institute has 
providec: other assistance to the legislature. Of 
course, legislators have many other contacts with 
the Lniversity, including their educational 
experiences and in many cases their interaction 
with other service programs of the institution. 

Building upon this history was my personal 
interest in legislatures and some knowledge about 
the way in which they operated. The need for 
greater research capability by most legislatures is 
evident to anyone who comes into contact with 
them. In addition, several Georgia legislators 
indicated to me the kinds of activities they would 
like to see related to research services and their 
belief that the University of Georgia should be a 
prime organization involved in providing the 
desired additional services. 

Finally, no administrator of an organization within 
a university exists in isolation from its central 
administration. The University of Georgia central 
administration as well as the administration of the 
statewide University System strongly encouraged 
the proposal. This kind of support is absolutely 
critical in establishing a new program. 

It was in this context that the Institute initiated a 
proposal to establish a Legislative Research 
Services Division to be funded in part by 
reallocation of presently existing Institute of 
Government resources and in part by a direct 
contract with the Georgia General Assembly. 

There were, of course, several internal decisions 
related to establishing this activity within the 
Institute. These decisions included the location in 
the present Institute organization of the new 
activity and such items as finances, recruitment of 
staff, and mechanisms by which the new division 
could be blended into the overall Institute of 
Government organization. Support for the 
creation of this new division by Institute staff 
members has been very high. Part of the creation 
of a new division, which includes reallocation of 
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present resources, requires support from those 
who jre already associated with the organization. 
This is frequently one of the most difficult tasks 
of one who wishes to build support for the 
creation of a new unit. In this particular case, 
however, the task was not difficult, partly because 
of the "client centered norm" which exists within 



the Institute and the recognition that the General 
Assembly as a client group could be better served. 

Thus, next week a new Legislative Research 
Services Division in the Institute of Government 
will begin operation. We believe that it will add a 
new dimension to our service to state government 
that will result in substantial benefits. 
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PROGRAM DECISION MAKING IN CONTINUING EDUCATION 



T. W. Mahler 
Director, Georgia Center for Continuing Education 



Introduction 

This presentation explores program 
decision making in public service 

— from the perspective of the continuing 
education organization 

— as a part of the total public service program of 
the University 



— This discussion is based on the experience of 
the Georgia Center for Continuing Education^ 
an integral part of the University of Georgia. 

Thus, while recognizing the uniqueness of a single 
institution in its particular place and from its 
particular point of view, emphasis will be placed 
on points of general applicability in dealing with 
decision-making criteria and processes. 



— based on program development processes 
evolving over a period of nineteen years 

— and focused on criteria 6nd processes by 
which decisions are made to establish a new 
program development unit or department 
within the organization to serve identified 
clientele in a defined programming category on 
a continuing and, hopefully, comprehensive 
basis. 



Some Limitations 

Among the numerous limitations to this discussion 
which will be apparent readily, three are 
underscored: 

— The content of the discussion is derived from 
reflection on experience rather than systematic 
experimentation according to research designs. 

— This discussion is directed primarily toward 
decision making about non-degree credit 
programming. 



Continuing Education Functions 
and Operating Systems 

Continuing education organizationally is defined 
in terms of its basic functions and Lv^^'Rting 
systems in support of those functions. The Georgia 
Center for Continuing Education fundamentally, 
is an organizational structure of the public service 
arm of the University through which the 
University plans and implements organized 
instructional programs in response to identified 
and expressed diverse needs of adults as 
manifested individually or through a multitude of 
organized groups ranging in kind from official 
government agencies to business organizations^ to 
civic, cultural, and educational groups. The 
program of continuing education emerges from the 
interaction between the University and the adult 
publics, with the Center serving as a contact point 
through which planning and implementation can 
take place. As such, the Center's role is 
multi-functional but never exclusive since it works 
in concert with adult organizations and agencies 
and relevant University of Georgia and University 
System of Georgia resources and structures. This 
basic function is represented diagramatically and 
in si.mplified form at the top of the next page. 
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Higher Education 
Resources 



Georgia Center 



Adults 



Fnculty & Staff 
Or()(tni/ed knowledge 

and skills 
Educdiionjl materials 



Expressions of 
Educational 
Needs 




Federal. State & Local 
government agencies 
State-wide organizations 
Area and local community 
groups 



A '1 irrhiu of siqnifii:ant points need emphasizing 
r; r.f:p(:rin(i un this concept of central role, as 

1 Initiative for programming is encouraged to 
tinvv fronly from any and all of the three 
:rM|ui sources identified — namely, the 
faculty and staff of the University, the staff 
;it trie Georgia Center, and the multitude of 
nrgini/od groups and agencies in our state, 
f«g on. and nation. 

2 T'u) plannimj. oiyanizing, and implementing 
:i mstructiond! programs is a cooperative 
rrpD'Ss involving inputs from appropriate 
^^^•l!t^ and staff of the University, the 
Gnnrqta Center, and the clientele group. 

T- obieci of the activity is the devel' ^^nent 
:r.;i offering of purposeful, planned, and 
v.-qjoi/ed instructional programs to meet tho 
identified needs of specified clientele groups. 
T'^p organizational structure of the 
V ]nrtntjing education enterprise takes its 
*.)fm from this basic function, with three 
Mr'.d> . . interlocking systems in operation: 

Program development systems 
Pr njiam delivery systems 
Program support services 

•I i. tfpctive functioning in such a role places a 
;^^nr^lur^; on the ^establishment of clear and 
:::;n!:ruing linkages within the University to 
sc'iools. colleges, and specialized 



research and service institutes in which 
collectively reside the knowledge and skill 
resources for instructional programming. 
Similar linkages must be established and 
maintained on a continuing basis with the 
clientele groups and agencies whose 
educational needs instructional programs 
seek to meet 



Program Development Matrices — The Framework 
for Decision Making 

The framework fo^ program development 
decision making is created through the 
never ending search for interrelated answers to two 
fundamental questions: education programs for 
whom? / about what? Social and institutional 
purposes guide the search, and educational 
objectives f!re formulated from the findings; but it 
i5 at the intersections of the answers to these two 
questions that the scope of continuing education 
program development takes place. 

Anyone who is around continuing educators when 
program planning is involved will hear frequently 
such terms as "target group" and "program 
clientele." Questions will be raised as to 
demographic characteristics — numbers, age, sex. 
educational levels, location, and the like — us.ng 
descriptive terms such as leaders, rural p-.ople, 
urbanitcs, suburbanites, mancjgement. 
middle-mangemeni, supervisors, skilled workers, 
professiv^nals. club members, and so on 
ad infinit.»m. These are all indications of the 
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search for and judgments about the question of 
"education for whom?" In a similar way, 
continuing educators raise questions about and 
discuss such matters as people's needs, concerns, 
life activities, developmental tasks, life demands, 
occupational demands, and the like. These are all 
indications of the search for and judgments about 
the question of "education about what?" 

The interaction between the two program 
elements identified by these questions can be 
formulated into program development matrices on 
the basis of experience, study, and analysis. The 
accompanying illustration of a general program 
scope matrix is substantially the one used by the 
Georgia Center, although it has never been 
officially designated as such. The reason it has not 
been formally adopted is that no such matrix is a 
fixed and immutable specification. It is dynamic 
and changing as programmers deal with people and 
their needs. Thus the general matrix is merely a 
framework for a host of discrete instructional 
offerings wherein the specific rnntent of each falls 
along the content axis, and the specific individuals 
enrolling fall along the clientele axis. There is a 
constant flow of inductive and deductive planning 
from the general to the specific and from the 
specific to the general. 

A general matrix, however, is useful in stimulating 
identification of broad areas of program potential 
and in summarizing data about program offerings. 
Here at the Center, for example, we have monthly, 
quarterly and annual reports of numbers of 
programs, enrollments, and even instructional 
hours within each of the broad areas of the matrix. 
These data reveal readily the concentrations of 
?rcgrc.T.r.;r.s furt and the gaps. 

An illustration of a special program scope matrix is 
also presented. Here we have taken the content 
area m the general program matrix "personal 
interests" and then identified music as one of the 
subjects of personal interest. The music matrix is a 
matrix within a matrix, analagous to a play within 
a play or a painting within a painting. Although 
more specific than the general matrix, this one is 
still quite general, and is illustrative of one that 
might be developed by a special program 
development unit within the Georgia Center, 



Several points should be made about t'le use of 
program development matrices. 

1. Matrices are visual representations of ways 
of thinking about programming. They are 
not charts for a wall or a manual. 

2. Matrices are stimuli and guides to potential 
programming, requiring constant focusing 
and refocusing of thinking from the general 
to the specific and from the specific to the 
general. 

3. Matrices, and particularly the basic questions 
they reflect, are a way of life for continuing 
education programmers as they seek greater 
versatility and precision in identifying 
clientele and their related continuing 
education neerls. 

4. The matriiies. in their more general 
expressions, are useful ways for organizing 
actual programming information for 
evaluation and reporting purposes. 



Continuing Education 
Program Oevelopmsnt Responsibilities 

The immediate preceding paragraphs dealt with 
the fundamental analytical process by which 
program developers in continuing education go 
about their business. In the next few paragraphs 
the allocation of responsibilities for programming 
and some general indications of the broad 
procedures programmers use in carrying out these 
responsibilities will be discussed. In an overall 
vVay, eweiyone who works in continuing education 
is program development conscious and makes 
contributions. Program development ideas have 
rome from serretaiies and maintenance workers; 
the convenience store clerk has identified and even 
made first contact with important progr:,m 
clientele. Still, the program development role is 
not an official part of their responsibilities. 
Official responsibility is assumed by two 
types — general program development personnel 
and specialized program development personnel. 
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ERLC 



General Program Development 

General program development responsibilities are 
in the hands of division and department heads of 
the program delivery units. At the Georgia Center 
these units are lodged primarily within the 
Instructional Division, headed by an associate 
director, and consist of the departments of 
Conferences and Short Courses, Extension, and 
Independent Study, headed by assistant directors. 
Program development initiatives and responses 
which do not fall within the content/clientele of 
specialized programming areas are handled by 
oeneral programmers. One of the ways the need 
for a specialized programming unit is tested is to 
keep tabs on the numbers and kinds of 
programming handled by general coordinators and, 
when the volume and continuity of programming 
for a qiven clientele or in a given content area 
warrants, to establish a new specialized unit. 

Specialized Program Development 

It is in the discussion of specialized program 
development responsibilities that we come to the 
central point of this presentation. When a 
particular clientele or a specific content area is 
perceived as having such significance and 
potentiality that a major programming effort on a 
continuing basis is required, the matter is studied 
to determine if a new program development unit 
should be established to assume responsibility. The 
specialized program development unit is 
considered initially as one professional program 
developer plus a secretary and supporting budget 
to care for travel, operating expenses, and the like. 
This unit can be expanded by allocating additional 
professional program planners and supporting 
personnel and funds as the volume of 
programming warrants. Examples of such units in 
operation at the Georgia Center include 
qovernment training (our largest unit), community 
dPvGlopment, gerontology, and units represented 
bv the most active professional schools and 
dnoartments, such as education, business 
administration, music, pharmacy, veterinary 
medicine, home economics, and the like. 



Most of these specialized program development 
units are headed by personnel joint-staffed with 
the professional schools and colleges and other 
public service units. In some cases the individuals 
may be totally employed by either the school or 
college or the Georgia Center, but these 
arrangements are matters primarily of budgetary 
convenience. The functions are similar, regardless 
of the budgetary arrangement. 

The specialized program development units are 
responsible for developing comprehensive and 
coordinated programs within their specified 
content/clientele areas. Your next speaker will 
discuss this process in greater detail, so let us turn 
at long last to consideration of the criteria and 
process by which the decision is made to establish 
such a new specialized program development unit. 



Decision-Making Criteria 

Criteria used in making the decision to add a now 
specialized program development unit will be 
discussed in terms of the following dimensions: 

Educational needs 

Clientele 

Educational resources 

Fiscal support 

It should be noted that these are not "air tight" 
categories; rather, they are closely interrelated. 
The dimensions are separated in this discussion in 
order to identify those factors within each which 
point to a negative or positive decision to add a 
special programming unit. Furthermore, tho 
criteria will be dealt with primarily in terms of 
questions. 



The Criterion of Recognized Educational Need 

1. To what extent are there recognized needs 
for an organized body of knowledge, skills, 
and related values? 
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2. Who recognizes this need? for themselves or 
for others? 

3. Is the recognition of the need specific and 
concrete or vague and general? 

4. Are the people who recognize the needs 
diffused as individuals through the general 
population, or are they relatively 
concentrated within organizations and 
agencies or in specific geographic localities? 

5. Do the need$ exist in the state, the nation, 
even world-wide, or are they local? 

6. Are the needs temporary in nature, or are 
they likely to exist for the foreseeable 
future? 

7. Are the leaders- and advocates of the need 
expressing their concerns publicly, in the 
media, in meetings, and through the political 
and governmental process? 

8. To what extent are expressions of the need 
being made directly to the University, both 
formally and informally? 

9. To what degree has the need been created by 
technological, governmental, and social 
changes of significant scope and within a 
relatively short time frame? 

The sub-criteria for the criterion of educational 
need are implicit in the questions. For me at least, 
a program development unit is needed to the 
degree that a substantial related body of 
knowledge, skills, and values exists and can be 
organized to meet educational needs of adults. 
Favorable indications include the following: 

1 Widespread recognition of the need. 

2. Specific and concrete expressions of the 
need. 

3. The existence of organized groups and 
agencies expressing the need. 

4. The existence of leaders and advocates of 
the need. 



5. The need is long-term rather than 
temporary. 

6. Formal and informal requests are made to 
the University to program to meet the need. 

7. The need has been created by significant 
scientific, technological, and social changes. 

8. The diffusion of the knowledge, skills, and 
values involved contribute to the economic, 
political, and social welfare of our society. 



The Crittrion of Potential Clientele 

1. How large is the potential target population 
for the programming within the basic service 
area of the institution? Within the peripheral 
service area? regionally? nationally? 

2. What are the demographic characteristics of 
the target group? age? sex? race? educational 
level? occupational categories? 
socio'economic level? 

3. Is the target population so organized or 
located that linkages can be established for 
purposes of programming communication, 
planning, promotion, and assessment? If not, 
can such organization be developed? 

4. To what degree are leaders and spokesmen 
for the target population committed to the 
need for continuing programming on a 
relatively long-term basis? 

5. Is there reasonable expectation that the 
target population will participate ai n j^lly in 
sufficient numbers of different programs to 
justify a special programming unit? 

6. Does the target population provide 
opportunities for the use of the "multiplier 
effect" in programming? In other words, 
does the group offer the opportunity to 
educate leaders who will educate, in turn, 
larger numbers of others in the target group? 

In applying these criterion questions, the 
experience of the Georgia Center would point to 
the following positive indicators: 
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1. The numbers in the target population 
between the ages of 30 and 55 are more 
indicative of potential participants than 
those younger and older, except when 
programs are specifically designed for 
younger adults or older adults. 

2. Program participation will come primarily 
from the basic service area of the institution. 
Drawing power outside the basic service area 
is closely related to the effectiveness of 
programming within. 

3. The higher the educational level the greater, 
in general, the participation. 

4. The more professional the target group the 
greater, in general, the participation. 

5. The more effectively the target group is 
organized, the greater the participation. 

6. The better the track record of the target 
group for sponsorship and participation in 
previous continuing education programming, 
the greater the likelihood for successful 
future efforts. 

7. The potential for using the "multiplier 
effect" enhances greatly the pervasiveness 
and breadth of total participation. 

8. The minimum ball-park figures for 
programming output that should be 
expocted after a startup year for a new 
specialized program development unit would 
be in the neighborhood of 12 different 
program offerings enrolling about 
1,000 participants for a total participant 
contact hours of 12,000 generating about 
1 ,200 continuing education units. 



The Criterion of Educational Resources 

1. Does there exist a substantial body of 
organized knowledge within the disciplines 
of the University which undergirds the 
educational needs of the content/clientele 
area under consideration? If not, can such a 



body of knowledge be developed on an 
interdisciplinary basis? 

2. Can this body of knowledge be organized 
and made meaningful to the target audience? 

3. Is the relevant knowledge in the content 
areas growing and expanding through work 
of dedicated researchers on your campus and 
at other higher education institutions in the 
United States? Is this research both basic 
and applied? 

4. Does the institution have enough faculty 
with the needed expertise and commitment 
to continuing education whose time and 
energies can be allocated to the instructional 
planning, teaching, and leadership roles 
required for the antrJpated progrdmmingon 
an annual basis? 

5. Is there a substantial body of print and 
media instructional materials available 
suitable for the clientele? If not, can these 
be developed? 

6. Will instructional resources such as 
laboratories, clinics, field-study locales, and 
the like be needed? If so, can they be 
provided? 

7. Is there available a major library and one or 
more relevant bibliographical search and 
information storage and retrieval systems? 
How readily accessible are these to support 
th ! programming in the content area under 
consideration? 

There are a number of positive indicators which 
may assist in making judgments about information 
secured in seeking answers to the suggested 
criterion questions about educational resources, as 
follows: 

1 . The existence of at least two or more faculty 
members in each needed content discipline 
who have demonstrated, in addition to their 
academic competence, (a) interest in and 
commitment to continuing education, 
(b) ability to plan and interact with adults in 
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a variety of learning situations, and 
(c) resourcefulness in the selection and/or 
creation of suitable instructional materials. 

2. Participation in and support of program 
development by department heads and deans 
who administer the academic units with the 
needed content expertise. 

3. The existence of an active research program 
in related content areas. 

4. A promising record of prior programming 
initiatives by the faculty and administrators 
in the relevant academic units. 

5. A successful record of prior interdisciplinary 
operations and structures in relevant content 
areas for purposes of research, academic 
instruction, public service, or all three. 

6. A record of ready support of and 
cooperation with the libraries, the 
information storage and retrieval units, and 
the suppliers of other learning equipment 
and materials. 



The Criterion of Fiscal Support 

1. What is the financial capacity of the clientele 
to pay for programming? 

2. Will fiscal support from the clientele be 
provided primarily by the payment of 
individual fees' If so, are thj tees likely to 
be paid by the individual from his private 
fundi cr will they be provided by his 
employer or sponsoring organization? 

3. What is the potential of foundation jrants to 
support the programming on a pilot or 
experimental basis for two or more years? 

4. What is the potential for federal and/or state 
funds for programming on the basis of 
discrete grants and contracts? on the basis of 
continuing categorical support for three or 
more Years'? 



5. What is the potential for securing 
programming agreements including fiscal 
support from relevant organizations and 
agencies served such as units of local 
government, business and industry, 
volunteer organizations, and the like? 

6. What continuing fiscal support can be 
expected from Institutional funds to support 
the programming unit? budgeted 
allocations? in-kind allocation*: such as 
personnel time, office space and equipment, 
staff benefits, and the like? 

7. What funds can be provided annually from 
the existing operating budget of the 
continuing education organization? Are 
there unallocated surpluses? Should existing 
non-productive programming units be 
discontinued or reduced in size to provide 
support for the proposed unit? 

The Center experience would indicate that the 
amounts needed to establish a new specialized 
programming unit consisting of one program 
developer and secretarial and operating support 
will rar.ge between $23,000 and $40,000 annually, 
depending upon tne salary level prevailing for 
competent persons in the program area. Our 
prefei jnce is for the basic support of the program 
development office to be provided from budgeted 
funds or restricted contracts and grants. The direct 
costs of the programming generated should be, in 
most cases, obtained through fees, contracts, and 
grants. 

Our experience demonstrates further that extreme 
caution should be used in establishing new 
programming units financed entirely by restricted 
grants and contracts. We would prefer that a 
minimum of one programmer and his support be 
funded from regular budgeted funds. When this is 
not possible, we would like a reasonable 
anticipation of restricted grant or contract funds 
for a period of at least three to five years. 

We offer, in conclusion, no hard and fast formula 
for making decisions about adding new 
programming units. The more accurate the 
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information we can obtain about the suggested 
criteria questions, the greater the likelihood of a 
sound decision. But such decisions, in the final 
analysis, depend upon the value systems of the 
people involved — continuing educators, vice 
presidents, provosts, presidents, chancellors, board 



members, legislators and governors for public 
institutions, and leaders of and spokesmen for the 
interests of diverse citizens. In a real sense, the 
program of continuing education emerges from the 
interactions between these groups. 
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DECISIONS AND ISSUES AFFECTING THE SUCCESS 
OF A CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Harold F. Holte, Jr. 

Governmental Trainmg Division, Institute of Government 
University of Georgia 



My perspective for these thoughts is based on our 
experiences in providing continuing education 
opportunities for local and state government 
officials. There are many decisions of a qualitative 
nature which must be made for any program. 
Some of these — program design, execution, 
evaluation, and clientele feedback — will not be 
discussed. While these are important issues, I want 
to discuss with you those issues I believe to be 
most crucial to the success of your program. The 
only assumption I am making is that there is 
already a commitment by your institution to have 
a public service activity. 

At the very heart of discrete programming is the 
development of an environment which (1) secures 
general acceptance of your institution by the 
clientele and (2) generates program ideas. The 
environment we attempt to create is a close 
partnership between ourselves, the faculty and, 
most important, the clientele group we want to 
serve — whether it is someone in City Hall, the 
courthouse, or the State Capitol. If you can create 
the right environment, you have won the major 
battle; but it is hard work. 

One major decision is: How do you sell yourself 
to the clientele? There is nothing magicJ or 
really innovative about selling your program. What 
YOii are trying tc sell is your genuine interest in 
helping, your capabilities at a very practical level, 
and your availability to respond quickly. 
Obviously, you do not sit back in your office 
waiting for the telephone to ring, a letter to arrive, 
or a client to run in asking for help. Your 
professional staff must be the aggressor. Camp out 
on the clienteles doorstep. Get to know the 



clientele by tmg on the telephone with them and 
getting out of the office to see them. (I had major 
difficulties with our fiscal man my first year 
because of my long>distance telephone bills, but 
the telephoning paid real dividends.) There is no 
better way to exhibit interest than regularly 
expressing it, but we often neglect this. Once the 
clientele is convinced of your sincerity, you are 
ready for business. However, don't expect this to 
happen overnight. 

As an example, we decided several years ago to 
offer our assistance in developing training 
opportunities in mangement development for state 
government officials. We camped out in Atlanta 
with the Director of the State Merit System, his 
training chief, and all major state department 
heads and their top staffs. I'm sure some of them 
felt "politicked to death," but we convinced them 
of our sincere interest. We continue to visit these 
people regularly to reaffirm our interest in 
helping — as witnessed by my ninety-one trips to 
Atlantj alone last year. Out partnership has grown 
with the largest state agency, the State 
Department of Human Resources, to the point 
that they fund one-half of the cost of one of our 
professional staff members. Incidentally, who 
you deal with within the clientele group is also 
critical. For example, some training officers in 
individual agencies, unfortunately, have little input 
in many major training decisions. By working with 
top management and keeping the training office 
informed, we have in effect played a major role in 
selling training for the training officer. Also, some 
statewide organizations in relating needs do not 
always represent the best interest of individual 
rank and file members. 



A second major decision is: What kind of staff do 
you employ? Please select bright and 
knowledgeable professionals who can relate well ai 
a practical level with the clientele. A staff member 
who does not possess state-of-the-art knowledge or 
who does not equip himself through outside 
reading, researching the literature, or belonging to 
professional societies is an albatross around the 
neck of the service unit. A staff member who does 
not have knowledge of the field through direct 
work experience or by way of building up equity 
with the best field practitioners will not be able to 
capture discrete program ideas which arise in the 
field. 1 firmly believe it is extremely difficult for 
most teaching or research faculty members to 
function on a regular basis as the focal point for a 
service program with the pressures of achieving 
and retaining academic rank. 

It is equally important for staff members to 
develop optimal professional linkages with 
professional associations representing the clientele. 
In addition to being members of such groups, the 
staff must visit state and national offices to inform 
them of your services, as well as attend and 
participate in state, regional, and national 
conferences. The better the linkages, the more 
effective the results in discrete programs. For 
example, in our municipal training program, we 
have not only developed a partnership with 
individual cities but have a close relationship with 
staff personnel in the Georgia Municipal 
Association, the National League of Cities, the 
International City Management Association, and 
many, many others. As newly emerging and 
developing programs occur with accompanying 
probiems, we are certain to learn of them early 
and receive suggestions on potential program ideas. 
In the case of federal revenue sharing, we were 
able to secure advanced copies of preliminary 
guidelines After reviewing them, we recognized 
many potential problems, which led us to design 
and conduct an educational television program 
and prepare 16 mm films to distribute statewide to 
explain in advance what each city and county 
should and should not do. 

Finally, once the partnerships are developed, 
specific needs, many of which you may already 
know, can be determined and potential programs 



discussed. In deciding the scope and thrust of tfie 
activities to be offered several questions must be 
asked: 

— In which areas can the institution make a major 
impact? 

— Can you respond on short notice? 

— Will you be able to respond well?.flemember, it 
often takes only one unfavorable experience to 
dampen enthusiasm on both sides. 

— Does the discrete program idea have real utility 
to the clientele? 

If the proposed discrete program idea is "go" at 
this point, two major decision barriers are yet to 
be passed. One is clientele commitment and 
acceptance of the specific program; another is the 
availability of funding. 

Let us first look at clientele commitment and 
acceptance. A large number of sound, discrete 
programs needed by the clientele have died only 
because the program had no acceptance or 
commitment from the clientele group. Adult 
groups can be led into change and "newness," but 
only with the professional staff member's skillful 
fingers clothed in kid gloves. It is possible for the 
staff member to get so far out in front of a group 
that he disappears from sight. When that happens, 
the group is "lost" and acceptance plummets to 
zero. Do not push the clientele too far to your 
position in initial programs. It is better to meet 
somewhere in the middle instead of losing the 
group — as long as the compromise is 
educationally sound and you believe justifiable, if 
not exactly what you think they need. Recently, 
we initiated a program with a city after discussions 
with the mayor and chief administrative officer in 
which the city agreed to initiate a new training 
program for all management personnel. Because of 
the subject matter in the program, we felt it was 
imperative to begin with all department heads, and 
they agreed. However, when the first session was 
attended by only a few department heads with 
other staff members we decided to cancel the 
remaining sessions until the "right" personnel 
could be secured. 
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Turning finally to the availability of funding 
issue — this is the stern judge under which you 
must pass in final review. Funding usually boils 
down to a "go/no go" decision. Prom our 
experience, it is better for all concerned to make 
the funding test come sooner instead of later. 
There seems to be a special nausea which comes 
when a discrete program has to be aborted due to 
a lack of funding at a late date. We are convinced 



that, in most cases, you can convince the clientele 
to pay for a program, if you have developed the 
partnership and sold them on the need. However, 
you may receive much quicker acceptance if you 
can find supplemental funding to assist in at least 
part of the costs for initial programs. Suddenly, 
you may become a hustler sometimes seeking 
federal funds — but that's a whole story in itself. 
Good luck! 
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PANEL DISCUSSION 
(Summary) 

Following the presentations by individual panel members, there was a short period of open discussion. General 
topic areas and pertinent points are summarized below. 



Phasing Out Programs 

J. W. Fanning commented that the strategy for 
de-emphasi/ing or phasing out specific programs is 
complicated by tradition and deep-seated 
relationships. It may occur through (1) gradual 
diminishing of the particular thrust, (2) absorption 
into newer or more encompassing programs, or 
(3) reorientation or redirection of program thrusts 
of lessening significance. 



Differentiation between Service and Education 

Dr. Ellington noted that direct service is not a 
principal university function and that the emphasis 
must be on education; education is changing the 
behavior of people. Dr. Fanning felt that service 
from the university should be education — which 
can be delivered in a variety of ways. Mr. Holtz 
cited technical assistance capability as pssential 
and bound to follow continuing education efforts. 



Coordinating University System 
Public Service Units 

Dr. Howard Jordan, Jr., Vice Chancellor for 
Services, University Sys»«}m of Georgia, explained 
that the University ^. Georgia plays a "big 
brother" role to smaller institutions. Special 
publics are served. Georgia State University serves 
an urban public and the Rural Development 
Center serves a rural public. No system unit has an 



exclusive "trade area," problem area, or clientele 
category. The public service delivery system of the 
University System is flexible, and it is understood 
that mutually cooperative and supportive 
relationships are essential. 



Private Institutional Relationships to 
University System Public Seivice 

Vice Chancellor Jordan said that direct 
associations existed through Title I and Title VIII 
and through the 1202 Commission which has been 
appointed in Georgia. 



State Funding 

Vice Chancellor Jordan explained that public 
service funding is part of the System funding 
package from the state legislature, which is in turn 
dispensed to System institutions, each of which 
has comparative autonomy in utilizing its funding 
allocation. Although special attention at the 
System level is paid to iheC.E.U. funding formula, 
each institution is basically responsible for its own 
internal allocation of funding. 



Miscellaneous Comments on Approaches to 
Public Seivice in Urban Areas 

The Cooperative Extension Service relies on 
research and cooperation with other units such as 
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the Institute of Community and Area 
Development. Dr. Ellington suggested the 
possibility of inter-unit joint-staffing off campus as 
a way to take problem-solving expertise into the 
field to provide a closer and long-term source of 
competence and service. 

Vicfi President Younts said that the 
Inter University Urban Cooperative provided an 
umbrella-type vehicle to help coordinate private 



and public institutional interests in the solution of 
urbaii problems in Georgia. Dr. Fanning concluded 
that continuing education generates new problems 
and thrusts; there are problems of identity for an 
institution as it decides whether to help resolve 
particular kinds of problems and issues. 
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SESSION V — INTERNAL PROBLEMS SYMPOSIUM 



ORGANIZING TO ACCOMPLISH THE PUBLIC SERVICE OBJECTIVES 



C. Brice Ratchford 
President, University of Missouri 



In the very beginning you are entitled to my 
philosophy about organizational structure. The 
administrative structure is a tool to accomplish the 
program objectives. It can and Indeed should be 
changed from time to time, and this should be 
accepted as a normal course of events. It is 
unnecessary to remind this group that good people 
who have a common understanding rjf the goals to 
be achieved will produce excisllent results 
regardless of the administrative arrangements. 

While there are variations due to size, mission, and 
special circumstances, most colleges and 
universities — public and private — are organized 
in essentially the same way. The basic unit is the 
department, usually organized around a discipline. 
Several departments are organized into schools or 
colleges which in turn are organized into a campus 
labeled a university. This structure was developed 
through trial and error to accomplish several 
objectives. The primary one was enrolling, 
training, and certifying the competence of resident 
students. The second objective was collecting the 
scholars of similar interests into an administrative 
unit for the purpose of preserving past and 
creating new knowledge. This organizational 
structure has resulted in strong advocates on a 
nationai and even international level for the several 
disciplines. I find nothing wrong with this 
particular advocacy role. The organizational 
structure has worked remarkably well for 
achieving the objectives for which it was created. 
It is far from perfect, though. Flexibility and 
multtdisciplinary activities are seriously restricted. 
All major universities are trying to find ways to 
bypass the structure, without violating the main 



features, by establishing programs in general 
studies and multidisciplinary fields. 

While the existing structure functions to grant 
degress and preserve the disciplines, it is not well 
suited for either mission-type research or 
extension. If one were developing the ideal sort of 
organization to accommodate these nissions, he 
would produce something quite different from the 
present university structure. The objective in 
mission-type research and extension is to help 
people and institutions solve problems and achieve 
a different kind of goal. Seldom are the problems 
and goals related to a single discipline. There is 
considerable meaning in the old cliche that people 
have problems and universities have departments. 
Effective programs in the public service arena 
often require not only a multidisciplinary 
approach but also individuals who are more 
broadly oriented than the regular faculty, 
individuals who can understand the problems and 
goals and find the relevant information to help 
provide answers. 

Institutions have tried almost every conceivable 
structure to overcome the weaknesses in the basic 
university structure. Institutes and centers have 
been established. Some universities have even tried 
to estabi ish parallel organizations. The 
administrative structures of universities have varied 
from making the leaders of the various 
organizational units almost independent of the 
university to being parts of the central 
administrative structure. Unfortunately, there has 
been no significant evaluation of the 
administrative or organizational forms which have 
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b^en tried. Further, the missions of the several 
types of institutions are very different. For 
example, consider a major land-grant i*Mversity's 
mission visa-vis that of a private university. The 
university system, a rather recent phenomenon, is 
another variable. Yet another factor is the 
increasing power of state coordinating boards. 

Some du/Hfi years ago, a group of institutions 
which had great similarity decided independently 
of each other to reorganize their extension 
oCtivities. I am referring to Wisconsin, luwa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and CMahoma State. Different 
approaches were tried in :h of the states. The 
universities have kept in touch with each other, 
and it appears that there are a number of 
conditions which must prevail for a public service 
delivery system to work. I am convinced that the 
followmg basic conditions must exist in an 
institution regardless of organizational framework: 

1 . There must be a strong institutional 
commitment to the function. This relates to 
the prestige given the public service 
functions It derives from policy statements, 
but more importantly from the location of 
the leadership within the administrative 
structure and its authority. Most important 
of all are the priorities on funding. If public 
service functions are receiving only the 
residue of funds available, the flowery policy 
statements and the title of the leader make 
little differerice. 

2. The rewards system for the individuals who 
choose to devote their time to public service 
functions must offer the same salaries and 
|0b security available to those involved with 
more traditional university activities. It is 
only recently that faculties are recognizing 
tha! excellence in public service should be 
rewarded as well as excellence in teaching 
and advising graduate students. Extension 
workers have griped, and with cause, for 
years that they were not being treated fairly 
under the university rewards system. The 
nxtension workers arc not blameless. They 
have criticized but have not developed 
ciriorid for evaluation which would be 
equivalent to, say. three articles in refereed 



journals in the last three years. I am 
convinced criteria can be developed. 

3. A public service program to be effective 
must be continuous. It must be continuous 
in order to develop continuing rapport and 
communications with the student body it 
serves. The student needs to understand that 
there is always a place to go for advice. 
Extension, much more than research, is 
penalized by stop and go efforts. A research 
project can be written to explore a very 
specific question. Graduate students or 
undergraduate students can be involved in 
the process. The investigation can be 
wrapped up in a stated period of time 
without severe repercussions to staff because 
many of the research orojects are geared to 
the time span a student will be in school. 
Obviously, a program's continuity depends 
Lpon a stable source of funding. This is not 
to say that extension cannot make use of 
short-term grants. Indeed, it has not been 
sufficiently aggressive in most cases in 
seeking such grants. However, they need to 
complement a very stable base of funds and 
personnel. 

4. In spite of the difficult organizational 
problems, the public service function should 
be integral to the university. If it is pulled 
away as a remote administrative tether, the 
university has no greater advantage in 
performing public service activities than does 
an agency of the federal or state government 
or a proprietary firm. The extension 
programs must use the knowledge base of 
the university. Further, extension must have 
the objectivity and academic freedom that is 
part of a university. 

5. The system must have permanent 
off-campus staff who interreact regularly 
with the consumers of the 
service — students. We have not found a 
complete substitute for a teacher in the 
classroom. The same is true in extension 
activities. The staff perhaps will have some 
different characteristics from the regular 
teaching faculty, but in essence it plays ;)n 
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identical role A large number of people who 
need the services will not come to a campus 
and, further, the campus is not organized to 
accommodate their needs. 

6. The institution must develop a quite precise 
definition of the role and scope of its public 
service or extension activities. No university 
can be everything to everyone. Indeed, part 
of the weakness of the past has been the 
extension division's attempt to solve any 
problem for anyone. The program must have 
specific goals, an indication of who will be 
worked with, tfie academic level of the 
programs, and answers to a host of related 
questions. 

I have stayed away from the main topic, 
"Organization," for as long as possible. In doing 
so, I am admitting my uncertainty on this subject. 
I thought about developing a model which would 
meet the usual criteria outlined by experts in 
administration. I finally gave up and decided to 
rely on my own experiences. 

Fourteen years ago I was given the assignment to 
organize h campus for a university-wide extension 
program. Four years later, when the University of 
Missouri developed a four-campus system, I was 
given the assignment to organize an effective 
extension program for the system. Twelve years 
ago I had all of the answers. In fact, I made 
speechRS in a majority of the states, outlining quite 
precisely how the assignment could be 
ciccomplishod. As late as four years ago, I had most 
of the answers Now I am not sure. I decided to go 
back in my feelings of at least a naif dozen years 
ago and outline some rather specific suggestions so 
rhar we can nt least have a lively discussion. 
IncidRntally, tne reservations I have developed in 
the last four years relate to the increasingly 
pownrfiji forces external to the university and 
thoir possible influence. 

I must say that in carrying out the two 
assignmonts I vvas given, I had the backing of two 
univRrsity prosidents. They defended me and 
ext^insion minrnallv and externally. They did find 
funds to p'lahlo us to move ahead at a fairly rapid 
pacn. 



Now, as to the question of organization, we face a 
problem, since both single campuses and university 
systems are represented in this group and since the 
university systems are not homogeneous. All of 
this, however, makes the assignment more 
challenging; I am bold enough to offer some 
concrete suggestions regarding organization. 

1. The university, whether a ''•ampus or a 
system of campuses, should have a 
coordinated thrust. There are both defensive 
and offensive reasons for this. From a 
defensive point of view, it is important not 
to confuse the students. I think the single 
event which caused Elmer Ellis of Missouri 
to decide he would have a coordinated 
thrust was five colleges of the Columbia 
campus sending representatives 250 miles to 
a meeting attended by 25 people — and 
none of the five colleges knowing the others 
would be represented there Apparently, it 
was a "donnybrook" and clearly the 
University looked foolish. Offensively, the 
total university is needed to solve the 
problems of students and help them achieve 
their personal and professional goals. 

There must be within the university a leader, 
in a spot and with a title and with the 
administrative clout, to achieve 
coordination. He must have a major voice in 
the allocation of resources within the public 
service area. After all, this is where he 
derives his clout. 

2. I find no suitable alternative to the basic 
model pioneered by Cooperative Extension. 
I am clearly referring to the major concepts 
of this activity and not the details of sub|ect 
matter or internal oigani/ation. This model 
included faculty within regular academic 
departments who were responsible for 
validity of program content nnd training of 
field staff. The field staff, or county agents 
and home agents as they were once called, 
integrated the information from several 
departments and related this to their 
particular student bodies- ~4H Clubs, 
women's clubs, farmers, husiness 
organizations, ar)d guvnrnmenial units. 
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If this model is applied to the entire campus or a 
multicampus system, it means that every 
department accepts public service as part of its 
responsibility. It means having one or many of the 
faculty paid full- or part-time to do extension 
work. The department chairman accepts the 
responsibility for the program. Thos9 departments 
with a major program in extension usually assign a 
person to act as assistant department chairman for 
the extension function. At the school or college 
level, the dean's office accepts the responsibility 
for the extension function. Again, it usually is 
necessary to have some person on either a full- or 
part-time basis responsible for the extension 
function. At our institution, we now have in 
almost every college an assistant or associate dean 
who is responsible under the academic dean for 
the extension function. At the campus level there 
must also be a leader working directly under the 
head of the campus. In the case of a university 
system, there also needs to be a person in the 
office of the chief executive who has the 
responsibility for administering the extension 
function and serving as its advocate. 

I indicated earlier that an off-campus staff was 
needed, ine old agricultural extension model 
employed only people with degrees in agriculture 
and home economics. The staff for the type of 
program we are discussing should come from many 
disciplines, be not only agriculturalists and home 
economists, but also engineers, people trained in 
business and public administration, professional 
educators, community developers and planners, 
artists, humanists, and, yes, even people trained in 
the health sciences. 

The minute you start thinking of this mix, the 
organization by county, which was a major 
component of the agricultural extension model, 
breaks down. In our own case, we have organized 
1 15 counties into 20 administrative units. In a few 
of the more highly specialized areas, a single field 
staff member may serve more than one. 

The off-campus staff plays three roles, one as a 
teacher, the second as an arranger and expediter, 
and the third as a source of feedback to the 
campus on problems of the "real" world. 
Parenthetically, these are beginning tu play a 



fourth role, which I feel should be emphasized. 
This is the role of serving as a teaching staff for 
work experiences. These roles need to be 
understood by the off-campus staff and the 
faculty they relate to on the campuses. The 
academic competence of those with teaching roles 
should be ascertained or confirmed by the 
appropriate academic departments. Further, there 
should be a channel of communication between 
the departments and their counterparts in the 
field, because departments should accept 
responsibility for training and for supplying 
♦Coohing materials and the back-up — the 
counseling and handholding. 

Special problems exist in a multicampus system. 
At the University of Missouri, the Vice President 
for Extension administers the off-campus staff, 
which represents all four campuses. While there is 
strong pressure from the campuses, we have 
rejected a geographic assignment for each campus. 
While we have three colleges of education, we find 
that their interests and capabilities are different, 
and all three are useful statewide. It is necessary to 
develop coordinative arrangements, which is fairly 
simple to accomplish. I will expand on this if you 
are interested in the discussion session. 

I have outlined very briefly a model which I have 
seen work. The question I cannot answer is 
whether it is the optimum model. As I said, I have 
had some reservations develop in the last four 
years. 

Fourteen years ago the University of Missouri was 
the only institution of hic^her education in the 
state doing anything significant in extension. Now 
almost every college — public and private, junior 
and senior — is in the act. Further, we have about 
twenty-three open universities in operation in the 
state, several being proprietary and several others 
being institutions from out of the state. The 
General Assembly is very properly raising 
questions about duplication. We have tried every 
means we know to coordinate our activities with 
those of other colleges. In several cases we have 
even located our field offices on the campus of 
another college or university. We have tried joint 
appointments for field staff with other institutions 
of higher education. I would have to say that none 
of these devices is really working. 
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There are real pressures to put all of the public 
service activities directly under the operating 
control of the state coordinating board. I resist 
this on the principle that the coordinating board 
cannot be tied effectively to the basic academic 
unit — the department. I realize this argument 
wears thinner and thinner as we move to larger and 
larger multicampus university systems, I do see my 
role, however, as quite different from that of the 
head of the state coordinating board. My job is 
defined as the principle administrative and 
academic officer of the University. The job 
description of the head of the coordinating board 



is defined as coordinator of higher education. I do 
accept the fact that there must be some fairly 
precise rules of the game developed and enforced. 
Frankly, I do not know what they are. 

I would guess that the situation in Missouri is not 
very different from that in most other states. This 
session is limited primarily to the state land-grant 
universities. I guess that in every state there has 
been a significant move into this arena by other 
public institutions and private schools. I hope that 
some of you are developing better answers than we 
ha\/e derived and that you will share those with us. 
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THE INTERNAL IMAGE 

Eldon L. Johnson 

Vice President 
University of Illinois 



Caught between organizational matters 
(President Ratchforrl) and resource-allocation 
(Vice President White), I am left with the 
miscellaneous internal problems of extension 
work. I am renr.inded of the professor's wife who 
was heard saying, "No, he is unavailable because 
he is translating his book into Japanese and has 
been hung up for three days on 'nitty-gritty.' " My 
experience and temperament qualify me only to 
see if the nittiest-grittiest have any threads of 
cohesion, hopefully for a new perspective. 

Viewed in that way, this topic may well be the 
most important on the agenda. I call it "the 
internal image." In an internal report seven years 
ago, I began, as the very first words after the 
introduction: "Academic personnel come to 
extension education and public service 
responsibilities with misgivings and some 
reluctance. That is the most pervasive and 
intractable problem of all." I am glad I did not 
yield to some strong advice to delete or say less, 
because that may be the cnly enduring thing the 
report said. What to do about it is the proper 
sequel; and it will occupy the remainder of our 
lives. 

Beyond treatment of the general status or the 
ambience in which we work, I shall deal with 
related and sometimes derivative problems of 
career development, professional incentives, 
responsive and realistic programming, and quality 
control. This will lead to some concluding 
observations, far short of remedies. 



General Ambience 

The central, determining characteristic of the 
extension function is its marginal role as perceived 
by the academic community. It is peripheral, not 
central. It has been called "the third function." 
This is not a fact to be immobilized by, but it is a 
fact to accept — to accept, although not to 
approve. Such realistic recognition will contribute 
both to understanding and to whatever remedy is 
possible. The status of "extension," the internal 
image, stirs and shapes all else we can identify as 
internal problems. Among the status indicators of 
the extension function are these: 

1. the literature deficiency. (An incredibly 
small amount of hard data, and even less 
theoretical treatment, exists as compared 
with other university functions.) 

2. faculty resistance or indifference. (This has 
been singled out as the No. 1 stumbling 
block in almost all the studies which have 
been made.) 

3. the assumption tiiat it is competitive with, 
and subtracts from, research and writing, to 
say nothing of teaching. 

4. dependence cn "surpluses" left over from 
other functiofis, whether instructional tinne, 
or space, or funds. 
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5. unequal treatment of students and faculty 
whenever they are caught in an "extension" 
category. 

6. the common and often popular suggestion to 
"let somebody else do it." somebody else 
being another part of the university, an 
entirely new institution, or a professional 
association. 

7. the widely-accepted but unexamined ideal 
that public service should "pay its own 
way." rather than share equitably in the 
basic institutional funding. 

8. general absence from centers of academic 
power and financial clout. 

9. the extraordinary ambiguities which pervade 
every feature, from style of organization to 
whether there is an identifiable profession. 

10. the derivative, fall-out theory which says 
. that teaching or research is service (i.e., the 

latter needs no explicit attention). 

11. the "state papers," both of the universities 
and their national spokesmen, which 
"forgfci" to mentior) the function. (The 
higher-education theses of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences found space 
in one item out of a total of 85.) 

The place for us to start is with the realization that 
"RVRr it was thus," to which we may safely add. 
"and ever will be." The histories of individual 
universities show it unmistakably. Speaking about 
the "ambiguities and impossibilities" which 
plagued extension education begun by 
President William Rainey Harper at the University 
of Chicago, as a coordinate division in 1892. a 
recent historian says. "The troubles which almost 
destroyed University College in 1906 can by no 
means be regarded complacently today as the 
quaint problems of a remote and barbarous age. 
Their implications are still cogent factors in the 
present scene." The "nagging and unresolved 
problems" of yesterday are also the unresolved 
problems of today, and will be tomorrow. How we 
live with them, ameliorate them, and maximize 
results despite them — that is the challenge. 



With predictability, the dominant component in 
the general status picture recently reappeared as 
the first of seven "real obstacles" to CATV for 
continuing education. It was there labeled "faculty 
resistance." It would be interesting to know 
whether there is any study which has not put this 
attitude as the first problem-maker. In looking at 
what had been learned in the first 18 years of 
extension experience which began at Cambridge 
University 100 years ago, the British chronicler 
said of college professors in 1891, "their time was 
so occupied and their energies tasked by their 
daily work" that their help was precluded. In 
1908. Wisconsin's Director of Extension wrote to 
President Van Hise: "While the instructors of the 
university are cooperating with the extension 
officers cordially, several difficulties confront us;" 
and from the cordiality of the difficulties, he 
deduced that special teachers should be employed 
"as rapidly as possible." In view of this history, 
there is no point in further taxing my rhetoric and 
your time with the overly-familiar components of 
faculty inertia. It all adds up to a lower priority 
for service than for instruction and discovery — to 
its weaker claim upon a portion of that 
100 percent time which limits every professor. If 
this is ou' worst obstacle, it is most in need of 
examination. 

The faculty view is not irrational; indeed it 
possesses much logic. A university is finite. It has a 
special task. It compresses life and Rxperitnce. It 
operates from a home base, where the resources 
are effectively aggregated. It follows, therefore, 
that as we move in concentric circles out from the 
core, we not only extend but attenuate. 
Everybody agrees that at some point we should 
call a halt, but all may debate about where that 
point is. The core is more important than its 
extensions. The most important question for the 
professor and his university is how he is to spend 
his time, how to divide up his 100 percent. How 
he answers is an amalgam of tiadition, values, and 
rewards. It is an attitude, embedded in a rich 
professional culture. Within bounds, it is true that 
whatever he does here ho cannot do there: hence 
his necessarily invidious priorities among the 
fiercely competitive claimants on his time. If 
extension comes off badly, wp have two kinds of 
recognition we ough, tG seek (Dwhat is 
amenable to interventicm and change and (2) what 
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IS immutable and had better be accepted. Much 
V rhRtoricai blood has been needlessly shed over 
lower versus higher priorities, when the university 
mission clearly encompassed them all and regarded 
them as complementary rather than competitive. 
Oj: frustration s not in not doing but in not 
doing better. We en surely live with that. 

Career Development 

Let uS now turn from the general ambience to 
cnrnpr development. Again, the internal image 
influences, or may even seem to determine, 
whether the extension function becomes a career 
line of Its own. with lifetime progression, as well as 
co-equal with the parallel functions in the 
ijnivers'ty. Sometimes extension workers are 
'esident m the field, far from the norm-setting 
c.i"^pjs fiicijitv. That tends to produce certain 
cjrt?ef results. Sometimes they are engaged in what 
others might call sub-university work. Sometimes 
thpv perform duties which are dead-end''d. 
SometimRs they work with new-found colleagues 
who arc imported from the outside. Many are 
pdrt time. with career line elsewhere. Almost 
cilways. they are non-traditional in some way; and 
If IS instructive that we have accepted 
"non traditional" as including ourselves. 

It IS not surprising that in a university which has 
Its staff divided into academic, nonacademic, and 
^ne in between personnel called 
, M)fcssional technical (or administrative-profes- 
si^^nai techmca!), extension personnel fall into the 
same three categories. The debate lies in what 
nroportion of the professional staff should be in 
tne academic category in view of the fear that 
rnnsignment to the neither-academic-nor-nonaca- 
df?mic categnry is second-dass The irony is that 
despite the heat about the subiect. there is almost 
no lifiht — hmited hard data on what the practices 
rnaiiy are One can get a global glimpse but not 
^'jch more. For example, regarding use of 
academic rank, only eleven of the fifty state 
Cooperative Extension Services employ the 
conventions! faculty mode for their field staff; and 
these, except for Ohio and Oregon, are th-j smaller 
state rirganii^ations Obviously not all the 
r.KTipus-based exumsinn priople have academic 



rank, but the proportions are not available; and 
one can quickly observe that every conceivable 
combination (including less than one employee) is 
employed somewhere Furthermore, this variety 
has often been chosen by extension administrators 
themselves. Specialist titles, simulated rank ("with 

the rank of "), or four-rung ladders 

different but paralleling the academic ranks are 
common. Particular universities are influenced by 
what they also do with certain librarians, cert^nn 
researchers, and certain administrators. 
Cooperative extension services are influenced by 
practices in other states, the existence of a 
national governmental career system alongisde the 
academic system, and perhapc, in some cases, 
whether the land-grant university thinks it must 
visibly rival the non-land-grant state university. In 
other words, anyone who wants to know whether 
academic rank, or any oth'^r single classification 
scheme, should be uniformly insisted upon will 
gain little insight for national practices More than 
one plan works, and so long as a university has 
support-service types of perr.nnnel 
(para-academics, or professional but riot 
"academic" in the conventional faculty sense) who 
are not accnrded academic rank, then some 
extension personnel are bound to be GimiKiriy 
treated. Th s treatment woulJ not seem to he 
discriminatory, or demeaning, unless one believes 
that this is another case where "separate but 
equal" should be outlawed. That argument seems 
lessj/alid in a system built on classification. If it is 
any solace, neither does the university know how 
to rank its house staff in hospitals, its in-house 
lawyers and architects, and its computer wi/ards. 
In any case, you and I are not going to solve the 
problem today — or even agree on how to do so if 
we wanted to try. 

The more important questions are is some 
organic linkage severed, is connection with 
subject-matter home-base unhooked, leopardi/mg 
t.ie extension goals sought; is there a lifetime 
progression, if not a profession, which will be 
uplifting instead of demeaning m the nxfension 
worker's career'^ A respected colleJifine in 
cooperative extension tells me that ttie 
personally-secure type of worker asi^s for 
supporting services to net the |oh done, wtnle tho 
insecure is likely to ask tor status An effecti.'* 
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career service can build results orientod rather than 
status-oriented personnel; therefore, the quality of 
internal personnel administration becomes 
extraofdmarily important. Among the common 
deficiencies are the absence of clear lines of 
promotion and of a corpus of introspective 
knowledge about the field, capable of 
transmission. As a result, a deficiency in training 
also occurs, both pre- and in-service, in using that 
knowledge which can build career lines for a 
lifetime. This is unfortunate because professional 
growth, with avenues to it. is the key both to 
rmuiile and to performance. 



Professional Incentives 

The internal image also helps shape professional 
iru:ennvt;s A recent doctoral study of the 
dnrernnnants of almost BOO faculty salaries in a 
large university showed that among seven factors 
"fiKlension and service" ranked last; and among 
the seven, there was no common ordering, except 
that extension was so consistently low. The 
inferntii irnage also often produces the invidious 
disfincnon of dual compensation patterns: the 
"rnqulars" with "regular" pay and the irregulars 
who either defected from the academic temple for 
f)verl(i(i(i pay or escaped competition with the 
tninple because of out ide or part-time 
recniitment. The regulars look upon overload as an 
eriision of the base, much as we all do when we 
riMfl <i social Item which says, "She is a part-time 
rTw)dei and a full-time mother" (except that the 
i{larnor is missing). The internal irnage also tends to 
impnsn a single method and standard for 
nr.jfessiondl prefoi merit, whether salary advance, 
[ironiotKirK tenure. r)r other recognition, weighted 
under';r.}ndahly both in representation and r.ritoria 
in favor of the nia|ority regulars Fquity 
siipposedly lies in evaluating every person m terms 
of hif. oarticular duties, hut since criteria for the 
rlifhjrent duties rarely exist and by definition 
WJjiiNi depart from the norm, every difference 
prjdiices an unintended throv/back to the 
luist.jted, implicit rriteriii imbedded in the 
ni.i|()ritv faculty culture, with regular teaching and 
research vyiutj for first place. "Regular teaching" is 
the nf»r?ssary plutise because there is also a telltale 
necking f)rder even among kinds of teaching. A 



ten-year old study concluded: . . teaching in 
the evening college frequently suggests 
professional ha/ards and penalties of such a nature 
that it should be severely limited, and if possible, 
nvoided altogether." 

Despite these drives and trends derived from the 
internal image, the results are by no means 
disastrous, as might have been assumed. What we 
again really lament is tfie shortfall from what 
might have been. Cooperative extension services 
have been better integrated with the regulars back 
in the departments and better accepted on 
career determining faculty committees. 
Participation in extension is neither a necessary 
diversion nor a stigma. And even the 
roundly-cursed overload scheme in general 
extension is the backbone of much that is done, 
with commendable response from regular faculty. 
Probably typical of state-supported institutions, 
those in Illinois in 1972-73 were able to uso 
regular faculty in 80 percent of their classes, with 
surprisingly equal participation from among the 
three top ranks. 

While we speak glibly of professional incentives, 
we actually know little about them. Common 
sense and observation tell us !hat then; are many 
non-monetary incentives, too, and some schools of 
organizational psychology put the heaviest 
emphasis on self riiotivation and inner-generated 
creativity. Harvard Professor Harry Levinson has 
published a book called The Greek Jackass 
Fallacy, which attacks the hypothesis that man. 
like that familiar animal between carrot and stick, 
will respond only to reward and punishment. 
Frederick Her/berg thinks that work itself can be a 
motivational factor, along with achievement, 
recognition, responsibility, advancement, and 
growth. Douglas McGregor believes that, in 
Levinson 's paraphrase, "commitment to objectives 
IS a function of the rewards associated with their 
achievement . . the most significant rewards 
being the satisfaction of self actuali/ing needs." 
Although he prot)$[)ly dees not know huw 
peculiarly dependent extension rmards have been 
on the "jackals fallacy." thiscritic gives us implicit 
advice to use "the deeper emotional components 
of motivation." recogni/ing that "tliii most 
pr)W(irful motivating torc(^ for <jnv fuiman l)eifu) is 
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his wish to attain his ego ideal/' his measure of 
himself against his picture of his ideal best, thus 
potentially producing "a complementary 
conjunction of the man's needs and the 
organization's requirements." Such "meshed 
interests" ought more often to parallel our 
preoccupation with the stick and carrot as 
incentives. 



Responsive and Realistic Programming 

The internal image also sets up tension about who 
wiil do the outreach programmingand about what 
is both realistic and responsive in terms of 
off campus need. A study of evening colleges 
shows that the extension dean and the department 
head each thought he was the "creative program 
developer." This is merely a reminder of the 
never-ending interplay between academic and 
extension personnel in program planning 
internally, to say nothing of the third-party clients 
outside. Tapping the campus reservoir, attaching a 
conduit for delivery, and dragging tt off far enough 
to do the job without breaking the 
contact — that's the trick. But there is a question 
prior to making the linkers, getting the r*qht mix 
of inputs, and planning a program: that is, 
assessment of the need to which such a program is 
said to be "responsive." Assessing needs is an 
outside enterprise beyond the scope of this paper, 
but it is the other half of responsive and realistic 
programming. Much of what potentially lies aheod 
for extension under that overwrought label, 
"lifelong learning/' is jeopardized from two 
sides: the traditionalists who prescribe the same 
old medicine regardless of the new patients and 
the non traditionalists who sound as if they are 
seil-ng snake oil. The "needs" discovered by the 
latter group are ofton so all-embracing and so 
inoperable for any conceivable university response 
^hat credibility is overwhelmed. When university 
education becomes indistinguishable from 
unstructured life experience. the 
non traditionalists have run amuck. They also do a 
serious disservice to the university by raising 
unrealizable expectations, and to the extension 
function by further diminishing itG already 
tioublesome iternal image. Exciting vistBSdo lie 
ahead, but that intensifies rather than removes the 



university's imperative need to target its efforts in 
terms of mission and manageability. 

This area of hazard and neglect was pointedly 
addressed by Jack McBride of the University of 
Nebraska: "Somewhere, somehow, sometime, 
somebody had better start devoting some 
attention to the problem of how to get the viewer, 
the student, the one out there who needs all this 
information and_education motivated to watch all 
of this programming we plan to s^nd down the 
line." An Oriental "yes" to already loaded 
questions is an inadequate program base. And in 
continuing education, there is a crying need for 
continuity — programs as distinguished from 
snippets and pieces. Continuity was recognized as 
a deficiency as far back as the first International 
University Extension Congress held in London in 
1Q94, when committees reported on such 
strangely current matters as comparability of 
extension and college work and how the former 
could be made "worthy of very definite University 
recognition." Such committees today would be 
calling it "flexibility." or that internal 
liberalization which puts the student first, with 
more access and less ritual. In other words, 
subject-matter linkages, more options with more 
blocks of continuity, needs determination, and 
flexibility of requirements all are needed 
ingredients of responsive and realistic 
programming. 



Quality Control 

At no place does the internal image work its wilt 
with more tenacity than in quality control in 
extension matters. Who maintains standards? Who 
does the credentialing and internal accrediting? 
Who assures that the university's good name will 
not be defiled? These are not irrelevant questions 
when we concede that 6 university is known for 
what it refuses to cio as well as what it does and 
that what it does should be done well. Colonial 
universities in the British empire alwa\ had n 
"special relationship" with universitir oack 
home." for monitoring, externally exami^ g.and 
symbolically attesting to maintenance of \ ♦evnr 
mystical standards the out9r world seei . to 
hold. That dependency extend<id well into the 
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Commonwealth poriod. almost mto thfi last 
decade, dnd while serving on iniilHl noed, it has 
also left a rcisidufi nf prnoccupalion wiili stains and 
prestige which has militated againsi the useful 
application of university knowlediin ti) Oriiive 
peoples. In »hn sarn i vein, we SMi'ietimos ha.'fi ai 
homt' Uu] in jfjined punsi snint atjoui urriversity 
knowledge wh.th insists nn living by ttie original 
texts, in the Groek, hecause translalnms are 
second class. Ttiis puiiinq ^rid hauling butwiMjn the 
Source c^nd ihn Translator hccame Chicngo's 
history of the Quadranqh? and Downiown, 
Syracuse's- historv of the Hill and the Valley, and 
some local analug which applins In all. Dijparlment 
chairmen are arbiters nf their disciplines, and. 
likewise, graduate culhujos are jealous guardians uf 
qiiahty control. 

This IS not a frivolous issue, hnweviir. 
Comp'js-based scholars du have logiiimacy in 
confer. Indeed ihoy alonn can confer ii. and they 
are also tlie ultimate rosoufce base. Rxlensiun, fiy 
definition, cannot he whully dependRoi. and lis 
Misrory sfiows disasier whtjn it hasattornpted t(j bn 
so. If we need any convtirting un quality cnntrnl. 
we have nnly tu listnn to currnr.! euphoric 
»ixaijqofafiuns about lit)rafnjs houoiniiig cnllegns, 
ihf! Pnace Corps bfMiH] a univi?rsitv. uidustrms 
offering degrees, and raw oxpnnencn etjuatirig 
ediicatmn Therefore, ttufrt! seems nri iiscaping 
some kind of univtjrsity-wide toi)etherness. 
whethei by |oint appointments, departmen^l 
Clearances, interlocking committties. m other nl . 
the common devices. 

The challenge is to rnaki? ttus n«jcessary 
interdependence snrve rather than irnperJo 
outrearlj goals, nun-irjditiuncil studnni needs, ami 
Ihe arnijiinration of sucietai prritjidfus. tu he 
positive rattujr i iari ur^galfvp. Ifjrthf:urnirir] ralher 
than grudging, uj ujjen and sust.iin cliarioels of 
r'l'jtual aid. and in viffvv excrHleucr* m terms of 
fjoals rather ihijn liitjiHs ur oivsnfMl verities 
Quality IS a vacuous slut)b()leth wIhih it keeps tui! 
university frijrn utili/iiig its tu.'l ()uteniial. As the 
Dean of Extension niid at the University of 
Oklahoma almost fifty years ago, "The cost f)f ri 
university is far too great lor its services to be 
limited In the lew whu attfMid it " rhern can [)e no 
argurreni agiunst (]u.j!iry-f:untrol. but it is worth 



arguing about what purposes and what ends 
rjuality control should pursue. 

K Patricia Cross has put it aptly "We m 
educatinr are dtscovrnnc that D'Jtroit is nni !he 
o'il/ cstablishr o'U having trouble iidjusting tu tlie 
riew netjds of Siiciety . If we know fiuw to 
?.rf;ike Cadillacs, after ii'l. should we be deterred by 
a declining market and changing social needs'^" 
Liki; the Volkswarjen compared ttj thr» C.idiilac. 

goes on. "college for tho masses is not a 
waiered-down version of college fur the elite, it is 
a different kind of education with high standaros 
true to Its own purposes." Educational quality 
control, like other kinds, should relate to lUv. 
product sought, and it nml nrjt. as someone said, 
accept "the ideal of interminable schuolhoy 
status." 



Conclusion 

In my first draft uf these remarks. I found myself 
analysing wfiat r;an Ije done tu im(iruvr? the 
infernal image It is indfirui mure than a matter of 
cosmetics; therefore. I v.w.n had some sugtiostions 
for working within "the system" luul mijeting the 
faculty on their own terms of [irtjfiissiun.'l [jay oil 
But on lf)ng and sober second-thought. I t ovti 
abandf)nnd that approach hecausif. luHvever usoful 
in a supplementary sense, it is not the real ohiect 
uf strategy. Since the image is symptomatic and 
reflected. thf» remriilial thrust lias 'r? he directerl 
'^Isuwhere. The internal world has tu t)e seen in the 
external context, and seen with hard realism Frir 
exarTiple, extensiun is tjesei [)y 
•imljiguily - • orgarn/ationtjlly. rJ'''»grammafical!y. 
:irul huflgntarilv. 1 hii fjsr.illating rela!ionstiips 
t* twef?ri i»ylerisir)n and r:arr;pus rf*re am norma' 
1..' in(!vit.)t)!u. Therf! r, no use talking about t!u!r-:i 
weaknesses -or strengths. fur thai 
••i.i'ter- hiir;ause they riuj unianic, ui thf» siMisrr mI 
bciruj built-m or iitii-dfrpunrirMK. 

On the (jther tiiinrl. externaHv. ttu?vvnrlf| is muvinri 
as never befrjre to t!xti;rirlei.f erlui.atiun, 
or;iLtice related i.'duriiiinu. nnd [unhifMu rel.itiMj 
servif;es. and. remnrnbrr. thp •juisui*' wfjilrl h j:, 
berin the histurical 'Uiurci- ril rrhi|(jr inrurn;]] 
uruv«;rsity ehangi! numnstir (irul irUrrnatiunul 
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reports are inundating -he academic world with 
new needs. Problems in the cities and in 
natural-resource utilization are making our case for 
us. Our universities are not dnnying our function; 
instead, they articulate, applaud, and accept it, 
indudinq most of the faculty and certainty the 
administrators who directly sense the external 
realities The frustration of the whole university 
community is in not knowing adequately how to 
meet the challenge. When and as the university 
increasingly moves to meet it. will extension be 
the ready, obvious, and competent instrument? 
Perhaps wc can be sum only that meeting the 
challenge will not come as a blinding flash, like 
solving a pu/zlc. Instead, it will be an endless 
process — a striving, an accommodation, and an 
anproximotion. Wtiat we are trying to do did not 
oriQinatn with us, nor will it end with us 

.^1) niusiration is implicit m the quouilion uttnrnd 
on behalf of education "m every great town," to 
be "so ordered that the youth may spend some 
part of the day in learning or study, and the other 
part of the day in some lawful calling; or one day 
in study and ancther in business as necqssary or 
occasion shall require . and if this cou'sn 
were taken in the disposing or ordering of colleges 
and studies, it would come to pass that twenty 



would learn where one learns now." That is 
neither the Carnegie Commission, Samuel Gould's 
report, nor an urban extension proposal. It is from 
William Dell, the Master of Gonvilln and Caius 
College. Cambridge University, and tho date is 
1650. 

If I myself have belabored the internnl imaqc, to 
arrive at the conclusion that we have made loo 
much of it. It is because we are in danger of 
evolving a convcninnt devil theory of extension 
administration to iustify doing less than we could 
and far loss than we ought, while waiting for the 
devil ID be cast out. Assumptions determine 
strategy, as we learned in Vietnam. To m-dke the 
wrong internal assumption now may well put us in 
the wrong war for winning the fiilurii. If the 
Archimedes among us would put his fulcrum out 
ihere whcrn the new expectations lie. he wotild 
surniy movr the internal unuorsity wi^Md. Am) os 
improvement of image occurs, as a by-product 
instead of an obiect of strategy, we should keep 
steadily in mind that it rests un mutual rr^spect. 
Therofo'G, among the obvious ingredients arn 
superior personnel and tasks wf?li done, both 
persistently applied ovri time. Thnro arn no 
short-cut riles of ttxorcism. 
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TWO THOUGHTS ABOUT MONEY 



Thurman J. White 
Vice President, University <if Oklalioma 



To what extent should tax dollars be used to pay for higher education, including continuing education? 



The question assumes that the bill for higher 
education, including continuing education, will be 
met from a variety of sources Sometimes the 
money will come in the form of tuition 
reimbursement under company or union plans, 
sometimes out of the family bank account, 
sometirr.es under contractual arrangements made 
by a company, an association, or a congregation 
with a college, sometimes with funds from a 
philanthropic foundation, sometimes from local, 
state, or federal taxes, and frequently from a 
combination of two or more sources. Throughout 
his lifutime, an individual may learn at the expense 
of all funding sources. This is the present situation 
and, as the lawyers would say, stipulated at the 
outset of the consideration of the central question. 
Furthermore, an additional concession is made to 
all rny colleagues in public institutions who argue 
thai with a voting age of eighteen came adulthood 
and ihus made oioof the concern for tax support 
of continuing education. These respected 
colleagues are wi'ling — na/, quite properly are 
avid - - to admit qualified people of all ages to day 
and nvening classes which are taught under some 
kind )t hisionc head-count formula. My respected 
colleagues have come a long way in a short span of 
time tfi find people of all ages acceptable in their 
classrooms, and I applaud their conversion for 
whatever reason. Parenthetically, it may occur to 
less generous observers that the lower voting age 
mfjy not have been as academically compellmq as 
thH shrinkimj pool of high school graduates. But 
my concession stands. 

Put as many people of all ages as you can into the 
d(jy .-'"^ evening classes of any college. Collect all 
the public monies historitaliy allocated to such 
students and then pause for an hour or half day to 



reflect on what has been wrought. In the battle 
against ignorance, such an approach is not even as 
effective as sniper fire — and this is the atomic 
age. In the universal love for the life of the mind, 
the chance to grind out a few more courses for a 
baccalaureate is a single flower in the garden of 
opportunity. Bluntly put, the mission of higher 
education is to provide a lifetime of learning for all 
who complete high school or its equivalency. 
Anyone who has thought about this mission for 
thirty seconds knows it cannot be done by the 
superficial expedience of moving nine o'clock 
morning classes to the evening hour of six-thirty. 

May I interrupt m/self? Lest anyone forget, 
professors have finished high school The mission 
of higher education to provide a lifetime of 
learning for all who com^iete high school includes 
them too. We put in the euphemism of research, 
but it amounts to the same thing; learning hy 
professors js a part of the mission of the 
university. It seems trite to say it, hut research is 
to teaching as is sin to confession, without if, not 
much can be said. 

So stipulating that higher education may tje 
funded from several sources and conceding that 
back door funding is available in evening classes, 
the question of public support from tax dollars is 
still before us. 



Some Programs Deserve Complete Tax Support 

I take it for granted that tax dollars should he used 
for the total educational support of the poor, the 
needy, the underprivileged, and those who suffer 
ecunomic discrimination I also take »t for qrjinted 
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that tax dollars should pay substantially all of the 
cost of oreparation for entry into the first 
vocation or profession. But fronfi there the 
question becooies nfiore difficult. 

For example, why should I pay any more taxes to 
educate my neighbor'' At this time I can only 
identify two reasons — to make him a better 
parent (like I am) and/or a better citizen. In either 
case. Wu both win. When we both win, society 
wms. wh'ch is the reason for taxes in the first 
place. So I will gladly pay taxes so he can learn to 
be a better parent or a better citren, and he will 
enthusiastically do the same for me. To help him 
make more money is nc part of my tax incentive, 
and I am certainly no part of his design for raismg 
incomes. We are both college graduates and middle 
class in America. For us, I know exactly where our 
tax money should go — to make both of us better 
parents and citizens. We devoutly want to be 
better parents and citizens, and a few tax dollars in 
that direction will pleasure both of us. Quite likely 
both areas represent collegiate programs in 
continuing education of such pervasive social value 
that they deserve complete tax support. iVIay I 
illuminate the point with a somewhat longer 
discussion of one of them? 

Speculating about the possibilities of an improved 
citizenry thro^igh higher education has provided 
me with a fascinating way to spend time between 
office appointments. Every day it becomes more 
urgently clear to me that Jefferson was on the 
right track when he observed that a government of 
the people will inevitably fall if left to an ignorant 
people. Part of my clearing vision comes from 
reading the daily newspapers, and while I readily 
admit they mirror ourselves somewhat darkly, 
even muddily at times, all of us have a common 
experience in the daily paper. Let me suggest that 
here is the £)urce of our strongest impressions 
about the problems of greatest common concarn 
and therefore problems to be addressed in a public 
program of education for citizens. Free your mind 
momentarily from the incidental events in today's 
headlines and recall the preoccupying themes of 
the times. 

Let mc suggest an item to start your cerebral 
|uice: public confidence in public institutions and 



public officials. Something has happened to the 
trust and faith of John Q Public in the presidency, 
both at the federal level and at the institutions of 
higher education. This is transparently important 
tc every one of us. But keep in mind, please, the 
same erosion and ebbing of trust and faith is daily 
revealed in the i:isti\utions of marriage, the 
church, the school system, healthcare, the courts, 
and the economic system we know as capitalism. 
Do I have an overly op:imistic view of education 
to speculate that faith and trust in public 
institutions is based on informed values instead of 
ignorance? Would ynu be completely turnod off 
by an opinion that a candid Rxammatmn of our 
institutions under the leadership of professors 
would bring forward the enlightened consensus 
necessary for mstitutiona! reformation*? 

All I am really asking is do ynu still have faitli in 
the rational process in the affairs of men'' I do. I 
still believe that the mind of man is superior t(i his 
emotion and instincts. Quito possibly I amwronq. 
History in the poliliCijI arena is rnpletc with men 
who would rather h;wn their way than ho riQht 
But history really toacl^os that rnasonnhlM nni) 
rational leaders ultimately prevail Rnasun hns 
survived and is thus tho hasic element of 
governance to be nurtured — which brings me to 
the point. Trust the professors In our society, so 
far as I know, they arc still--witl) cxHCerhntinq 
exceptions— v.ie hard core of people who would 
rather be right than to have their way. They are 
our civilization's best bet to move rationally 
through the perioo of institutional uncertainty. So 
now it seems to nie that when faith and trust in 
institutions has dangerously weakened, wo sin'rply 
resort to a higher faith and trust, we turn to the 
people who have made a life of learning and ask 
them to share their way of learning in order to 
find the rt^iional way of institutionally relat.ng 
o^irselves. We //culd do this because we believe tho 
rational way is the most hurranc way — not the 
emotional way, though it has precedent, not the 
might-makes-right way, though it too has 
precedent. 

Let us Muw look at the cost of citizen rule with 
reason. In the United States everyone has a 
vote — 135 million of us. Ten million of us are in 
college, where presumably wr. are learning the 
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exigencies and issues of public life. That leaves 
125 million who are daily faced with public issues 
witfioul rational assistance in thinking their way 
through the issues. Seventy percent have the 
equivalent of a high school education and at least 
on paper are ready for a collegiate experience. 
Mathematically, that is 86.5 million ready people. 
Now assume for the moment that all have a 
moving concern about public problems, about 
inflation, about equal opportunity in employment 
and education, about the deficit in international 
trade, the fantastic famine in India and Africa, the 
vulnprability of our persons and property to 
criminals in our neighborhood, and various other 
threats to our good life. What will it cost to give 
the nation a rational approach? 

Put in educational jargon, we need to figure the 
cost on a basic student-teacher ratio. !f we use 
25 students as a typical group, we will need 
professors for 3.480.000 groups. How many 
groups can one professor handle? The answer 
depends mostly on how much time he gives one 
group. Since the smallest number in our 
mathematical system is one. the least a group can 
get from a professor is one of something. And the 
smallest standard unit (well, almost standard) in 
higher education is the continuing education unit, 
it represeits aboutadayandahalfwithaprofessor, 
so jive the professor his usual preparation and 
follow up time and each group gets five professor 
days or roughly one week. fHow n.any groups per 
professor per year? Fifty-two is the number of 
weeks per year but not the number of groups. By 
the rime you subtract vacation time, holidays, 
weekends, and bad colds, the best estimate of 
work time during the year is 200 days. Given 
5 days per group, ii now fo'iows that one 
professor can handlfi 40 groups, and f^nm this we 
detormine a need for 87.000 professors. 
Presumably most of the 87,000 would be added to 
the approximately 600.000 faculty members 
presently emploved by the institutions of higher 
educatic:.. Using the average salary rate of 
$13,000, we come to an instructional budget of 
$1,131,000,000 and by adding money for 
supporting personnel and service we arrive at a 
total annual outlay of approximately two billion 
dollars. Federal budget watchers will tell yo'i that 
the Secretary of Defense may drop that much 



money in rounding out the figures for his annual 
budget request. Even so it seems like a lot of 
money. !f the stakes were smaller it might very 
well be too much to give a second thought. But 
the stakes are very high indeed. If the cultivation 
of rationality in public affairs is the best long 
range counter-force to crisis and chaos, who can 
think of a more important use of our tax dollar? 



Part-Time Students Deserve Some Tax Support 

With this question we leave the proposition that 
there are some collegiate programs in continuing 
education which deserve to be fully supported 
from taxes. Now we turn to the larger 
consideration of the financing of all programs in 
higher education. Lot me begin by carefully noting 
that institutions of higher education havn recently 
become institutions of adult education. Dropping 
the voting age to eighteen did that. Our financn 
officers know this probably better than any of us 
because morn and more young people are declaring 
themselves independent of their parents and thus 
establishing themselves eligible for in-state tuition 
rates, loans and scholarships based on need, and 
otherwise impinging on the traditional financial 
structure of higher education. So great is the 
movement to independence that one may now 
openly wonder about the years we have subscribed 
to the notion that adults should pay all of the 
costs for their further education. It seems just as 
likely that legislatures will move this principle 
downward to include eighteen-year-old adults as 
that they will move the principle of state support 
upward to include the thirty-year-old adult. We 
stand in a fair way to be hnist on our own petard. 
The consequences of instant adulthood for all t,' 
our students are only dimly percniveri as of this 
moment, but it is abundanily clear that changes 
will occur in the financial base. 

Instant adulthood is but one of tho changes in the 
student body which have financial implications. 
Another chiinge which promises a substantial 
impact on finance is laconically taught in the title 
of a now ACl; publication. The title is "Financing 
Part-Tin^.p Studentr- The New Maiority in 
Post-Secondary Education." The title refers tn the 
fa^t that in 13/?, for the first lime in American 
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history, slightly more than half of the students 
(degree credit, non*degree credit, and non-credit) 
in higher education participated on a part-time 
basis. The rate of increase in part-time students 
between 1969-1972 was three and one-half times 
as great as for full-time students. Who paid the 
bill? The report pungently observes that two-thirds 
of the public institutions charge a higher tuition 
rate for part-time students in order to make their 
continuing education programs self-supporting. 
Seventy percent of the part-time students paid 
their expenses out of their own pockets; and they 
also paid taxes to make the lower tuition rate 
possible for the full-time adult students. The 
report comments, "Regardless of family income, 
part-time students on the whole are massively 
discriminated against in federal and state student 
and institutional aid programs, social security 
survivor's benefits, institutional tuition rates and 
financial aid programs, and income tax 
requirements." 

Some people quite justifiably may take 
considerable pride in the determination shown by 
so many people tu get a collegiate experience nven 
if they have to pay for it themselves. There is, 
however, another voice to be heard. It comes from 
the Commission on Non-Traditional Study. They 
had a special survey made of "learners" and 
"would-be learners" by the Educational Testing 
Service. The survey did a representative sampling 
from more than a million adults. They found that 
45 percent of the "would-be learners" wa.ited a 
collegiate level experience with some type of 
formal recognition. Extrapolated to the general 



population, we have a population of "would-be 
learners" of nearly forty million people. Proud as 
we may be of the record of part-time student 
participation, we may also pause a bit to reflect on 
a society which frustrates 80 percent of its ready 
people who are willing and able to share the 
benefits of higher education. 

How much money will it take to bite into the 
problem? Where will it come from? The most 
complete answer to these questions and the most 
detailed analysis of the problem is available to all 
in the ACE publication previously mentioned. 
Again, the title is "Financing Part-Time 
Students: The New Majority in Post-Secondary 
Education." It may be ordered from the Sales 
Office, Publications Division, American Council on 
Education, One Diipont Circin, 
Washington, D. C. 20036. The price is $4.75. The 
report is concise, only 1 18 pages. It is so mu *h of 
a digest of the Committee's year long deliberations 
that a three minute summary impossible. I could 
read you the fourteen pages of summary of 
findings and recommendations, but I fear the gavel 
of the timekeeper on this session--and then uf 
course you can read them for yourself. I will give 
you one clue to a recommendation. The report 
states that Georgia is the only state which provides 
funds for academic instruction, research, aiid 
administration for part time credit students on an 
PTE formula basis and administrative funds for 
non-credit student programs on the basis of 
continuing education units. Obviously, wo have 
come to the right place for this conference, 
because here we may learn something. 
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(;km:i{\l discussion 



(Siitiiiiiar) ) 



At !hf? coiitiliisiDn [)\ lh\VA>\\i\V:\)\\\nl'y, 
i''\*w\\,\\\[U). Tliurni.in Wliiti! Hskcd whiMlu.-i ihi! 
(if siiiMfu III lijc.ii institutions rni|)lit In? lu.ruiniiH] 
ii|)SiilMii'. tn wini li Hi i^dtclifiiril ri?[ilin(l tli.it tins 
IS nut !tH> c.isi! .IS lonii .is tliiifJ! is .1 i\\)nil 
W''i(l<'r'.t.iiiiltn(| liiMWiMMi .idniinistriitivf.' units nf 
f*uf(f :.j;<ii:ifK: fiilus fur i!xiifn|ilf». Iiii Siiul, Missouri 
Mi. irsfslod .in iitli!rn;jt Ijy locil institutions to 
cMivi' out .1 s;M!(:ifii: ijjioiirapliiciil ♦Mitity Ini tlujir 
»!Hf!!nsmo .JCtivitiK's 

P.iijl Millm iiskfid it tlinii! IS .1 [il.ii.if fni ,1 "Cnllffi)** 
r.\ f xfi'fision" or i tlw!; sirnjhir strnt.tufJ! for .1 
M!p;irjtp orfiiin./.itional iintity Ini t!xt(!nsion 
l)f Riitrlitofd rii|)lii!(| tli.jt lin iliil not tliink so, 
Ifi.it 00-.. Lollrr|i! (;(iiili| not cont.iiii tlii! |)rM.i(l mix 
ot t.iii'ot n»M»rliMl. Institutions tliiit fr.Kjlit try tins 
.JliiHfi.H:M vviiolrl ;)rii|i.il)ly find tliitt ii s(.'(iiii;itn onit 
wo^ild !msi' Its rfjsisircli li.isif .ind lii!r;om(! sorni;tliini| 
niofi' lihj ,1 i;o.r jl(ioi) liiiT} lli.in .1 |);iri of tin- 
ijoivirfsify. A siip.if.iti; i.(j|lfif)i: would iilso liki?ly 
Imm.ikmi: iiistiiutifm;ili/prj .iiiil losii its lliixihiiity 
>iod ?nultidis(:i[din;try {;.i|).tf:ity 



f Mlto'-viofi f Idon Jolinsiin's .jrldojv;. it Wiis |joint<!(l 
our itiiif ftii; llniviirMiv i.l Wisrionsm's Mrjicfuo!, 
Vj\\\\ ,1 Mio.ir.jtf PxriMiMoii lijciilty, lijiswiifhiil wull 
in rjMffis {)\ riv;iiMls fhurin.io WlnU? nhsiirviid, 



liuwnvrr, th.it only tlir f|i;iotJ. .iirioorj onivrfrsiliiy, 
<ilfori| .1 s(»|Kir.iti; f'xtnisioo function 
l\*iiil Mill(»f loncludiMl tliijt. l!f!Wi;v».'r tin: uiiivroiity 
IS stmctuicd. till.' rn.-iniHM 111 which it oifjiini/os ,iiid 
.•i[i|uiitioiis Its rf.'soiifri!:, should hu viiry liro<trl .mil 
rwiNitivif. It w.is |ioiuti!il out thiit Ariijiiic.i dons no? 
h.ivti .10 oih.in udiilt iiduc'ition rnnvfiniiMit hiM:<ios(! 
wi! h.'ivi' not d'?vJ!lo[H.'d .1 n.itioo.il clirMitftlf! of 
()tMi|)l(! who iiir iliMTiiindiiHi tin* nxttMision of urh.iii 
f!dii(;.jtion;il S(.'ivm:i!S. 



Ill ic'.puiiM! to J i|in!Stioo linrri I loyd ( lliott, 
Ttiurinnn Wliilr siniiirl tli.it lu! s;iw .1 tnnul fur stnto 
institotiuns tu i.ontiniii' to itirn-;jsi< InMinri chHOji;:;. 
Itii tin! i);i|i l)(>tw(>(!n [luiiln: <inr| [iriViito 
institutions' tuition sniuns tn he n.irtnwirn). 
Discussion iifiiorni ii niirrihiM ol |)iiitir:i|)<nits 
r.ontinufMl 00 t^is [joint. fhr> i nnciniMis wns th.'it 
liuth ()ul)lir: ;)od iiriv.itrf funduui will lnM:urn(! 
in':r(stsin(|ly nV.'iiliilih!. to lin|hiM orloc;itir)o in 
r|c>n(!rnl .ind t(» llii! ii.iit tniiii sfudiiut m [liirticul.ir. 
Su'iu; of ihu iiriHionn.'ny rl.it.t wc> .iro (|(!ttirn) ;irc 
not r(>li.i|j|i>. hut wc koowol thiidiiMt dnin.inri hr 
i:niiliniiirn| C'du(.:iliori proijonns fhiMr i.i|iid 
r|inwtfi IS dim I(j tlip f ict th.it I'luqr.iin . h.iv.' hiicn 
rn;idi! .iv.nl.ilili! IVivisnni rjl upinirtiioit, is thu 
[inrn.ii V (jiiti'iiMirnrni f.ictui 



SKSSION VI— SPECIAL INTKREST GROUPS 



This iinstructurnd snssion v;ns sot iisidc to fjrovidf; lor follow-iip discussion which mirjht rf-snli from foimjil 
conffirnncn snssions. As ;i result of this procndurc, two mtnrijst groups wein formed One (iroup, de.ihnq with 
federal funding of university public service ynd extension activities, was initiiiiod hy Itie lolh./ving 
conferees Dr J C Fvans, Vice President, flklahoma Stnte University; Dr Floyd B Fischer, Vice f'rr»sid(!nl, 
Pennsylvania State University. Dr Paul t. Hadley. Associnte Vice President, IJnivursiiy of Soiiltierii Ciiliforiiia! 
Dr. Robert J. Pitchell, Executive Director, NIJFA; Cr. Thurman White, Vice President, University of 
Ol<lnf)oma. A second group, initiated by Dr. Lloyd H. Flliott, President, G.iorge Washington University, and 
Dr. Edmund Hughes, Vice President, Georgia Stale Univrjrsity, dealt with university public S' wice inlalionsfiips 
in tlie urban scene. 
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SPECIAL INTEREST CROUP ON FEDERAL FUNDING 

(Summary) 

The following is a summary of major issues related to federal funding of university public service and 
extension activities, discussed during a special interest group session. 



Need for Program Proposals 

A great handicap to acquiring federal funds for 
public service and extension programs is the lack 
of a prospective program to "sell." Before an 
institution can ask Congress for funds, it must 
conceive a national need that can be met through 
university public service/extension and write it out 
in terms of objectives, procedures, budget, etc. 
Armed with such a package, one can go to 
Congress and say, "Here is a need, and this is how 
we propose to meet it. Will you fund us?" 

The National Endowment for the Humanities is a 
national public service program that has gained 
widespread acceptance. A major factor in gaining 
acceptiince of that program was the support it 
received from influential persons across the nation. 

LEAA has also gained firm acceptance. This was 
due in largR measure to the grassroots support for 
"law and order" — the fell desire to do something 
constructive to reduce the incidence of criminal 
acts in the nation, particularly in large urban areas. 
Both the federal government and the universities 
responded. 

These observations suggest that the federal 
government will support well-conceived proposals 
on subjects that are of keen interest to the nation, 
or a large clientele group, provided plans are drawn 
and organized support can be generated. Public 
universities need to give greater thought and effort 
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to the creation of new programs that can be 
implemented through university extension and 
public service programs. 



The Threat of A -95 Review and Approval 

University programs supported by federal funds 
may come under closer scrutiny by subdistrict 
organizations that have been given "review and 
approval" power under A-95and 1202. Thus far, 
these regulations have been applied primarily to 
facilities, not to university programs. Most 
observers agree that A-95 did not intend that the 
subdistrict organizations "review and pass on" 
federally-supported operating programs that are 
implemented out in the states. 

Presently, however, there are some indications that 
0MB might promote or require subdistrict 
approval of university programs supported by 
federal funds; and some executive directors of 
subdistrict organizations would welcome the 
move. The universities would be severely 
hampered in the areas of program development 
and implementation if this were required in the 
future. Review would slow the process of program 
development, cause disruptions in established 
programs, and lead to mixed program content at 
various area locations. Thus, universities 
throughout the nation should strongly oppose any 
attempt by 0MB to require subdistrict program 
review of federally-supported programs. Control of 



programs should remain with the universities and 
the federal agencies charged with implementing 
the acts of Congress. 



Need for Federal Support for 
Continuing Education 

A major area of public service/extension that has 
not as yet received significant financial support is 
continuing education. Several studies support the 
general observation that there is a large latent 
demand for organized continuing education, but 
part-time and adult "students" are not an 
organized group. They come from many 
profession, age, and interest groups. Consequently, 
it is extremely difficult to gain grassroots support 
for federal funds for continuing education. Yet 



one study sugg^ts that the public is more witling 
to spend tax dollars on education than on most 
other categories of federal spending. The issue 
is: How can support for continuing education be 
organized? 

One suggestion is to break the total continuing 
education population into interest groups that 
could provide a groundswell of support for the 
particular kinds of continuing education that 
appeal to each group. Undoubtedly, the number of 
persons desiring continuing education is quite 
large. Many of those who might participate do not 
have funds to pay full costs. Should they not 
receive assistance in some appropriate form, just as 
college-age youth do? 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP ON UNIVERSITY PUBLIC SERVICE 
RELATIONSHIPS IN THE URBAN SCENE 

(Summary) 



Formal notes were not taken in this session, but 
for nearly an hour about twenty participants from 
the general conference met to discuss the 
relationships of public service in institutions of 
higher education to various elements in the urban 
scene. The session was chaired by University of 
Georgia Vice President S. E. Younts. 

Vice President Ed Hughes of Georgia State 
University introduced the session by citing 
examples of the relationship of Georgia State 
University to the Atlanta scene. Among the items 
mentioned were the Inter-University Urban 
Cooperative, the work of the Urban Life Center, 
and experience with Urban Observatory. The 
Urban Corps activity, which consists of student 
involvement with field problems, was mentioned 
as being unusually successful. 

There was a variety of experience and opinion 
regarding the acceptance by local governmental 
officials of possible university contributions to the 
solution of urban problems. One participant felt 
that local agency and governmental officials were 
quite reserved and suspicious of the capabilities of 
a university to address itself to urban problems, 
whereas other experience indicated a great deal of 
reliability on university public service's 
contributing to improving the strength of local 
agencies and, particularly, local government. In 
answer to the question which generated the 
request for the session. Dr. Ernest E. Melvin 



recited the experience of the University of Georgia 
in the metropolitan area of Savannah and Chatham 
County. Among the relationships and 
involvements which Or. Melvin mentioned were 
the following. 

1. Technical assistance to an inner city church 
as it attempted to redefine its community 
role. 

2. A long-standing relationship of more than 
eight years with the business and 
professional leadership in Savannah in 
assisting in the conduct or a leadership 
seminar for middle and emerging leadership 
in the city. 

3. Technical assistance to the 
Savannah-Chatham County Metropolitan 
Planning Commission in identification of 
metropolitan pidnnmg goals. 

4. The conduct of two studies in Savannah 
dealing with low-cost housing and 
employment training needs. 

5. Continuing technica! and non-credit 
educational assistance to a variety of local 
governmental functions in Savannah. 

6. The conduct of community development 
work in cooperation with Savannah State 
College under Title I of the Higher Education 
Act. 
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SESSION VII — IMPACT OF FEDERAL POLICIES 
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GOVER.NVIEM'S IMPACT CALLS FOR BETTER ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING 



Earl L. Rutz 
Secretary o*' Agriculture 



The concepts of "extension" and "public service," 
in their broad aspects, mean transmitting facts and 
techniques from their source to people who can 
use them. In this sense, extension ai.d public 
service are major thrusts of public education in 
this country. 

'n agriculture, the state fc.<tenslon services have 
played a major role — and their partners have been 
the land-grant colleges. Together, these forces have 
given substantive meaning to the concept of 
extension. They have set the standard for sound, 
Effective public service. 

The federal government is itself an extepsion agent 
•ind an eL<ucationai institution of sorts. One of the 
primary tnrusts of most gryernment ^irograms Is 
communication — whefier it bi facts, procedures 
for collecting benefits, rngulations, or taxation 
procarlures. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, of course, has education as one of its 
primacy charges. Its ever-growing responsibilities 
related to both health and welfare require ^ 
si/eable quantity of communicative effort also. 
The Departmpnt of Agriculture has its own very 
substantial communication and information 
system, and each of our agencies has a very 
effective information function. I am proud of our 
system. It is one of the best, if not the best, and 
most effective in government. The other 
departments and agencies of fiovornmnnt have 
simjinr systems of communication, education, and 
information — and they perform n vital function 
in a free and open democratic society. 



Yet, there are dangers Inherent in such a system. 
Despite the recognized need for this form of 
education, the Congress tends to look askance at 
appropriations for Information services. They have 
reason to, and I will concur in their skepticism. 
The Congress is often suspicious that iome ■ 
information activities may be used to rev up public 
or political srpport for specific programs. That 
dange is always present. The temptation to use 
government information systems for such purposes 
is sometimes beyond the point of human 
resistance. 

Clearly, it is a questionable practice for the 
administrative unit charged with ccrrying out the 
intent and direction of federal statutes to be 
involved in extensive educational campaipns that 
might influence the very program it administers. 
That fact is precisely one of tha reasons why in 
this country we have developed extensive adult 
education programs — call them extension or 
public service as you wish — in connection with 
our land-grant colleges and state universities. These 
institutions are independent and 
quasi-autonomous. They ht-ve the quality of 
objectivity — if. In fact, it is possible to achieve 
that quality any place They have a substa .tial 
depth of scientific expertise on which to draw. 
They are isolated as much as is possible from 
whatever crusade may be popular at the moment. 
They are Ibss likely than most other forces to 
espouse particular partisan points of view. 
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The American system of adult education is fairly 
unique in this regard. It is heavily financed by the 
tpderal government through continuing 
jDp'opriations to the states, to the institutions, 
^md through specific categorical grants. These state 
md ^ocdl institutions and agencies then exercise a 
^niativolv hinh degree of autonomy as they 
attempt to meet effectively the needs of their 
nti/nns. 

T^.s system must bR preserved and strengthened in 
t^t^ days dhoad — if we are to deal effectively in 
ihQ private sector with the challenges we face, and 
we arc to have good government capable of 
meeting the public sector challenges we face. 
Indeed, our system of land-grant colleges and state 
universities is the main hope we have for a 
well informed electorate capable of addressing the 
vital issues of the day.- 

The press and broadcast media have suffered such 
a substantial loss of credibility in recent years itiat 
the electorate is hesitant to depend on them for 
reliable information and objective analysis. 
Industry has aUays been suspect. Private 
orqdnizations and institutions are conceived as 
representing narrow spv?cial interests. Even more 
than in the oast, therefore, the American people 
m-jst depend on the extension and public service 
nrograms of the land-grant colleges ynd state 
universities for adult education and information 
transmittal that will enable people to make sound 
public decisions. 

Th s aspec( of your function is accented by the 
ir:reasing tendency of our people to look to the 
ir.deral government for solutions to problems. 
E^en though the federal government most 
cnrtamly does have the capability of performing 
^i^-^e functions better than any other public or 
r.rivate body, I fear we have already leaned too 
ne^wily in that direction. 

9-: that as it may. the direction we have shifted 
-^nans M of us must be able to make a greater 
."^ber of decisions on matters which affect an 
•nc'oasingly Icrge part of a society that grows 
•a^ior and more complicated by the day. The sheer 
• ujss • f the public derisions now baing made adds 
i 'Mountainous burden of respon'^ibility onto your 



systems of public service and extension, as they 
seek to inform the electorate so that it will be 
capable of making those decisions wisely. 

Nearly twenty years age in a speech I addres:»d to 
the nation's farmer cooperative leaders, I 
attempted to hammer home the vital importance 
of how big the government's business was — and 
the extremely crucial place of government policy 
formulation in agriculture. At that time, it took 
just under $64 billion to run the federal 
government each year — and just under 
$100 billion for government at all levels. I pointed 
out then that we had socialized approximately 
one-fourth of our gross national product, that all 
of our people together uecided how each of us 
would spend one-fourth of his income. 

This year, twenty years iater, we are spending 
roughly $275 billion on the federal government 
alone. That increase might not be too startling 
when population growth, inflation, and economic 
growth are taken intr account. The startling fact, 
however, is that today — considering government 
spending on local, state, and national levels — we 
have now socialized approximately one-third of 
our gross national product. All of us together are 
now deciding how each of us will spend one-third 
of his income. The body politic now makes more 
decisions for every American and spends more of 
every American's money for him. Thus, it has 
become increasingly important for the adult 
education function of your institutions to be 
effective, Tt is burden weighs increasingly heavily 
on your shoulders- -and your budgets. 

Each day I am in government I am more and more 
convinced that the most limiting factor in good 
government is the shockingly low level of 
economic literacy of the electorate. As '^n 

economist by training, and as an educator by 
practice, I suppose I should feel special shame for 
this sad state of affairs, I clearly do. Some of ycu 
must share the b'ame with me. Yet, all of us face 
the challenge of doing something about it. 

Evidence of the problem is widesprjad. It has 
become altogeth^ir too easy for the 
narrow-tninking leaders of special 
interests — glib-tonguei adv':cat»3s and 
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zealots — to stampede people into excepting, and 
sometimes even into demanding, Lnsound and 
uneconomic panaceas or short-run 
counterproductive palliatives. Last yetji's meat 
price controls are a case in point. Nearly everyone 
with any economic sense now proclaims that they 
were wrong. Consumers, grocers, the meat 
industry, and livestock producers hcveall suffered 
in turn. The entire meat-producing industry (beef, 
pork, a.id poultry) >s now in a dangerously 
depressed state. 

Fortili/er pr'ce controls are a second example. 
Controls on domestic fertilizer prices were slapped 
on when fpaili/er supplier were plentiful and 
.uices wore .moderate. As world conditions 
changed, the shackles remained. As world demand 
climbed, and as fertilizer manufacturers sold into 
the world ma-ket where prices were lising, supplies 
iisappeared. Yet, because domestic prices 
lerrained controlled, there was no incentive to 
increase fertilizer production tor domestic use. In 
bet, some plants shut down, new plant 
construction plans were scuttled, and expansion 
plans were delayed. When controls finally came 
off, prices skyrocketed — for sound economic 
reasons — and fertilizer production has still not 
caught up with demand. 

i need not cite the numerous other examples ir. 
agriculture — or the countless additio.ial ones in 
t^>e general economy. Clearly, some of our pub'ic 
economic decisions have not been wise ones, and 
many of the most unsound ones have been made 
reluci-Jintly beca'jse of political pressure or public 
clamor sterriming from an appallingly low level of 
public economic understanding. 

This problem is heightened by the increasing 
tRndRncv of the federal government tu s^ak to 
achipvn ^.jblic ends by tampering with the 
Rconomic ^vstem. Again, I cannot concur with 
wh;)t seems to be a growing mood p.^ dependence 
on 'he fedc'-al government in tne economic arena. 
Experience tails me tha. the marke' system is 
vastly sucnrior to 'he government in ;;s ahility to 
perform morf ecoi.omic i'.jnctions. Yei, f the 
Ripctor.itG coiit.nues to insist on .nnre and more 
econnmi': decisions in *he public sector, the need 
for a sii^nif.cant imp nvemjnt in our public Irvel of 
Hconnmic literacy 'S a must. 



Great responsibility for achieving that objective 
resi3 on your doorsteps. Perhaps the greatest 
challenge ever to face the extension and public 
service segment of y^ur institutions is that of 
upgrading the economic literacy of this country. 
Whethsr you succeed or fail may determine just 
how long America remains a great nation. 

Public constraints on the use of the tools off 
science — designed and adopted in recent years to 
enhance the quality of thi^ country's 
environment — have presented our system of adult 
education with a new challenge: To come forth 
with widespread understanding and acceptance off 
a sound and realistic basis ffor weighing risks 
against beneffits in regulating technology usage. 

While agriculture is not the only sector of our 
jconomy to run head on into environmental 
constraints, the case of agriculture is critical urd of 
worldwide concern in an era when ..e have all 
become painfully aware of the race between 
population and food. Progress on the scientific 
front clearly offers the world's best hope for 
expanding agricultural production through 
increasing yields,, cutting losseS, and improving 
quality. The pendulum of environmental 
constraint may v^ell have swung too far, as far as 
the use of science in agriculture is concerned. 

Agriculture is now up agiinst the stark reality of 
limited resources — limitpj land resources, limited 
fertilizer supplies, limited ene'^y supplies, limited 
water supplies. From her' on, irom a gljbal point 
of view, we must increase the yield of productiv 
K.puts, whatever they may be — whether Ij.id, or 
water, or chemicals, or sunshine. 

We can do that only o.i thp scientific front. We can 
00 that only hy modifying the ecology of nature. 
We can do mat only with scientific onslaughts 
against natural forces in the physical world. 
Environment.M constraints frequently hamper our 
efforts. I have sometimes bcin critical of many nf 
our public decisions made as if wn could afford the 
luxury of bjir.-, "absolutely safe" on the scientific 
front. Admittedly, such decisions have generally 
been based on noble intftnt. Furthermore, i do not 
quarrel with the adm.nistrative and Isgislniivn 
processes which have tended strongly to take thn 
side of conservative prudence in the name of 
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health — because there seemed at the time to be 
no better basis for making a decision. 

On the other hand, in light of the increasingly 
untenable constraints we pla:e on the use of 
technology, it is incumbent upon us to come forth 
with a better basis for decision — a Rule of 
Reason, if you will — which will realistically and 
objectively weigh risks against benefits in 
regulating technology use. We will look to the 
entire scientific community, but especially to our 
great colleges and universities, to suggest bases for 
rational judgment with respect to the use of the 
tools of agricultui I technology to assure adequate 
food, fiber, timber, and energy for man. We will 
look to your laboratories and field research 
stations foi adequate criteria on which to base a 
meaningful evaluation of technology in agriculture 
rhat separaids objective fact from subicctive 
conjecture. That is a vital prerequisite for reaching 
conclusions based on a proper assessment of the 
risks versus the benefits from the use of 
technology. 

Clearly, we need a rationale for making judgments 
on the risk that is acceptable in return for the 
benefit to be obtained. Furthermore, we will need 
a major effort to achie/r widespread and in-depth 
public understandini, the soundness of this 
rationale or Rule of Reason — and of the absolute 



necessity (or its acceptance and use if this world is 
tu be able to win the race between food and 
population. I am confident that the scientific 
community can set forth such a creditable Rule of 
Reason, a finite numerical level which is the 
dividing line between acceptable and unacceptable 
risk. On the other hand, the extent to which the 
extension and public service arms of the 
institutions represented here gain public 
understanding and implementation of such a 
ijtionale will b(j the extent to which reason will 
rule in the use of technology in agriculture. 

Good government is the business of all of us. The 
future of education, of agriculture, of busine'is, of 
all facets of the economy, will continue to be 
closely entwined with government. No longer can 
our educational institutions withdraw comfortably 
behind the curtain of a technological or scientific 
education and ignore the impact of government. 

The importance of fundamental economic 
education at the grass-roots of America can never 
be overestimated. This will influence present 
legislation, as well as the economic thinking of our 
leaders a generation hence. Sound public ROlicy 
formulation and execution thrive only in the 
fertile soil of rising economic literacy among all 
our people. 
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REACTION PANEL 



(Summary) 



Dr Floyd B, Fischer, Vice President. Pennsylvania State University, and Dr. Paul Miller. President. Rorhester 
Institute of Technology, were the reaction panelists for Session VII. A summary of their reactions and 
Dr. Butz's response follows. 



Floyd Fischer 

Or. Fischer beqan by saying that he was privileged 
to share the rostrum with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, a man who is personally committed to 
the service concept and who represents an agency 
of government that many years ago perceived a 
need for educational and informational jervices for 
adults in the communities in which they lived and 
then proceeded to work with other agencies in 
developing and sustaining the highly successful 
cooperative extension model for one type of 
public service. 

Concurring with the secretary. Dr. Fischer noted 
that the federal government has had a tremendous 
impact on extension and continuing education. 
This impact has been a natural consequence of the 
fuCt that the federal government has experded 
billions of dollars for public service and extension. 
He cited the Seventh Annual Report and 
Recommendations of the National Advisory 
Council on Extension and Continuing Education, 
indicatif.g that it had examined some 208 federal 
programs with continuing education components. 
Those federal programs involve the total of about 
$8.25 billion, of which about $2.5 billion were 
directly concerned wi»h higher education, 
continuing education, and extension public 
service. He noted that most of these dollars were 
concentrated in the following three major 
fields; 0) continuing education in the practice of 



education, (2) continuing health education, and 
(3) continuing education in social welfare. One 
hundred eighteen of the 208 programs were 
essentially in those three areas. Dr. Fischer 
commented that, not withstanding the fact that 
there is currently a need for manpower training in 
these areas, the choice of these three for extensive 
funding does not appear to stem from any broad 
concept of educational philosophy, political 
philosophy, or national manpower strategy. 
Rather, in his opinion, it may indicate that the 
government is overly concerned with the 
development of those fields which arc essentially 
within the public rather than the private sector. 

Or. Fischer noted that the well being of the nation 
clearly depends on the success of private as well as 
public activities and ♦hat in a field as 
underfinanced as extensior' and continuing 
education the impact of such fund'ng practices 
helps shape not only the nature of continuing 
education but also the total institutional faoric of 
our society. He cautioned that social engineering 
through education is e dangeious practice, whether 
directly or iridirectly conceived. It is especiolly 
dangerous because of the lack uf coherent national 
policy on the fundi.ig of continuing education and 
extension from the point of view of the individual 
student, the citizen. 

Di. Fischer lamented the faci thai while society is 
beginning to recognize the importance of 
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education as a lifelong endedvor it has yet to maKe 
a national commitment to its funding as such He 
noted that society has recognized its obligation for 
financing education for youth and children; but 
when it comes to the adult, there is not only 
•Tiassive discrimination but also "massive neglect," 
as a recent American Council on Education study 
described it. 

Dr. Fischer summarized comments regarding the 
impact of federal policies on public service, 
extension, and continuing education in higher 
education by noting that without a financing plan 
which permits the individual adult to move into 
the educational environment based on his own 
perception of need he is restrained and 
manipulated by those opportunities provided by 
financing conceived from points of view other 
than his. Dr. Fischer noted that there is 
considerable consensus by colleges and universities 
and increasing recognition by government that 
there are too many discrete programs supported 
by categorical grants, established by separate 
statutes and administered independently of each 
other. While the intent of most of these programs 
was good they have not been bound together by 
unifying policies or well cooroinated 
administrative efforts. Thjs, many institutions of 
higher education are reluctant to become too 
heavily involved in them — that is, to accept 
responsibility for administering a program which 
may involve extensive resources, large numbers of 
personnel, and complex planning and management 
only to find in a relatively short time that the 
program is no longer "in" with federal government 
planneis. Many programs disburse funds Jnly 
through the project grant mechanism, and 
institutions have no assurance of fundi.ig 
continuity or grant renewal. 

In short, the number of categorical aid programs 
from the federal government condemns a related 
educational effort to a peripheral status in higher 
education. With such funding it is not possible for 
the programs to become a part of the institution's 
basic educational commitment. This practice has 
spawned such administrative structures within 
colleges and uni.ersities as institutes, centers, 
bureaus, and Oiher agencies designed to permit 
response to categorical aid programs in the social 



problems they address. Thus, the patchwork in 
federal funding for extension and continuing 
education imposes on our institutions an 
administrative structure which is also heavily 
patched and is subject to ripping and tearing in 
any stressful situation. Or. Fischer noted that the 
issues and problems in continuing education, 
extension, and public service are extremely 
complex. He cited drug abuse, mental health, 
traffic, safety, environmental pollution, and a host 
of other problems us representing a range of issues 
institutions are asked to deal with in the context 
of continuing education service programs. 

He noted that interest in continuing education and 
extension by the public is probably at a peak. He 
noted that this conference should identify again 
what we all have to achieve through extension and 
public service, set some broad guidelines, and seek, 
with federal help, to build an institutional 
fraTiework which supports those guidelines. He 
then advanced three propositions intended to 
achieve a balance between the federal and state 
government needs and those of educational 
institutions, a balance between educational 
resources that serve individual needs and those 
that serve the public and private sector of our 
economy, and a balance between society's 
resources for education for youth and adults. 

His first proposition was that we no longer have to 
convince others that education is not only for 
children and youth. The proposition must now be 
made that the individual adult m^st have access to 
educational programs throughout his lifetime 
under financing arrangements similar or equal to 
those for youth. 

His second proposition from the point of view of 
the individual institution of higher education was 
that d financial foundation of recurring fiscal 
support for educational programs and services for 
the adult student should be established. It should 
be broad enough to protect thn integrity of the 
institution in terms of academic decision making 
and to support a research base similar to that 
which characterizes the successful cooperative 
extension and experiment station relationships in 
agriculture. He noted that the foundatinr) of 
support tor extension and continuing education 
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programs is too narrow for an institution to 
respond to many of the real needs of the adult 
student population. According to the Seventh 
Annual Report and Recommendations of the 
National Advisory Council on Extension and 
Continuing Education, "With inadequate support 
from the general university budget, and with 
minimal direct and hng term input from Federal, 
State, and other grant programs, continuing 
education perse has gone of necessity to the 
marketplace to sell its wares like many commercial 
enterprises on a profit and loss basis." 

Thus, university continuing education activities are 
denied what virtually every other university 
activity has access to — a responsive federal focus 
for their own interests. From the point of view of 
institutions of higher education, then, it is time for 
all parties concerned with the financing of higher 
education to work toward a financial base to 
support a foundation for adult continuing 
education and extension programs in the future. 

Dr Fischer's finr ! proposition was from the point 
of view of government. Noting that the number of 
categorical aid programs (and total disbursements) 
is excessively large in proportion to presently 
existing alternate sources of funding, he 
maintained that, despite the dangers generated by 
the imbalance, government, both state and federal, 
should retain categorical programs as one way of 
assisting higher education in being responsive to 
social problems. It should be only one type of 
support, however, not the total. Dr. Fischer 
admonished that federal categorical aid programs 
should be given time to succeed, saying that mnny 
programs are terminated too soon to determine 
their value and worth. A case in point was the 
State Technical Services Act. 

Dr. Fischer concluded his remarks by noting that 
his propositions were directRd only to the central 
point of developing and maintaining a balancf^d 
system of financing, one that will sustain the 
integrity and worth of the individual as well bs the 
delicate relationships between a government which 
is involved in the financing of another institutional 
education, whose goals and objectives are not and 
should not be totally parcllel to those of the 
government. The balance that can bo achieved will 



serve not only to heighten the impact in terms of 
benefits to the individuals but also to blunt the 
impact which can both impinge on and corrupt the 
individual framework of our society. 



Paul Miller 

Dr. Miller stated that even though he had had an 
opportunity to read Secretary Butz's paper in 
advance he had not prepared a reactor 
presentation, saying that he did not think it at all 
proper to bring the Secretary of Agriculture to this 
group without giving the group an opportunity 
within the limits of the meeting to explore some 
questions and delve further into the ramifications 
of his remarks. Therefore, he proposed to couch 
his comments in the form of questions. 

Dr. Miller identified three major points or issues 
either expressed or implied in the secretary's 
paper. One was the great need for an increased 
economic literacy, another the need for a higher 
level of understanding of how to measure and 
weigh the risks and b'^nef its which accompany the 
application and consequences of technology. 

The third point — and the issue that Dr. Miller 
said he really wanted to raise about the secretary's 
presentation — was that it would be easy for the 
group to leave the conference and remember the 
fireworks without thinking carefully about what 
the secretary said and in so doing conclude that it 
is possible to develop a social technology in the 
United States to help the people assimilate the 
mountain of knowledge which we have and put it 
to use through and by the university system alone. 
That is, Dr. Butz seemed to suggest that we could 
perhaps get alorg without the powerful, 
legitimizing influence of the federal government. 

Dr. Miller asserted that the secretary did not mean 
this at all, because the very structure which 
brought him up would never have been ible to 
succeed without the support of what is in its own 
right a kind of federal university — the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. One has only to recall 
the land-grant institutions, in a time similar to ours 
today, with reference to other aspects of society, 
saying they were not at all enthusiastic about siich 
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a conception a5 .he CDOperative Extension Service. 
Without the far-reaching stimulation and creative 
drive of far-sichted people like Secretary But;f in 
the Department of Agriculture we might not have 
the Cooperative Extension Service as we know it 
today. 

"So," said Dr. Millet, "I am simply saying to the 
secretary, that in the context of our discussior^ 
here we are searching for linkages. One might 
mistakenly take from his message the idea that we 
could make it as an autononious — whatever we 
mean by free — type of university, and I deny 
that. I say that in order to create technology in 
this country, to help our people meet a new «^et ot 
problems, to assimilate the knowledge our 
disposal we need more than autonomous, 
unilateral universiries. We must hive not only the 
financial support but also the creative, stimulating, 
legitimizing force of national policy and the 
federal government." 

Or. Miller asserted that as one looks at the 
community development traditions in the United 
States, the Cooperative Extension Service, and the 
various international development models he 
always ^inds three matrices, (Da macro-national 
matrix. (2) a place wheie the action takes place, a 
kind if micro-level of development, ano (3) a 
category for technical development. 

Dr. Miller suggested that the easiest kind of 
knowledge use is that performed by the 
Cooperative Extension Service. That is the straight- 
forward, impirical application of knowledge to 
changing the structure of nature. A second use of 
knowledge is that of making a normative change, a 
re-education, and that — changing the values of 
people — is what we are talking about at this 
conference, """here is also a third use of knowledge, 
and that is the exercise of power. The modality of 
that use of kriowledge is coercive. As a colitge 
president, when project proposals come in, one 
mjst ask: Whore does this model fit? Is it in 
schooling, in individual learning, in choice-making, 
or inaction? 

Dr. Miller observed that or.e of the difficulties of 
cooperativvi extension work today is the fact that 
we are moving in oui society from the ability to 



deal with things on an inter personal strategy 
toward inter-institutional strategics. Thpsc are 
endlessly complex. Then he said. "Mr. Secretary, I 
think your views about the role of the federal 
Qovcrnmeni are too simplistic. We have to build a 
network ot knowledge utilization in American 
soci^'^y and we have to do it a lot faster than many 
think We cannot do according to simple unilateral 
models of the university inlmiicting with i\ yiv^Mi 
c immunity. We have to have the legitimizing force 
(A the faderal government and we have to build 
this all into a network whcie it is possible to .n 
into the field as a Cooperative Extension Servi':e 
with your kind of evangelical spirit to apply 
knowledge to the very dangerous area- -thai of 
normative value and atiitiidc change on the part of 
people over the country. 

"So, in a sense. I ask you the question. I fell the 

third part o[ your paper where you were 

constraining the role ot government might allow us 

in the conference to go away feeling that we can 

Jo everything by ourselves, and I submit that we 

I. II 
can t. 



Secntary Butz 

Secretary But/ agreed with Dr. Miller and said, 
"Government must have a deep and continuously 
pervasive impact on adult education. The only 
thing I fear is that it goes too far." He indicated 
that in many instances ijjvernment officials make 
decisions that affeci the very fabiic of American 
life. 

Secratary Butz contended that we have moved too 
many decisions to Washington, and he citnd as 
examples the decisions tnat are made by the Cost 
of Living Council and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. tHe noted that liie Commodity Credit 
Corporation Board makes decisions on price 
relationships that build up one commodity at the 
expense of another, that build up one marketing 
system at the expense of another. Said he, "We 
make a decision on the price relationships between 
butter anrl cheese that puts Wisconsin Cooperative 
Cheese Companies in business )r forces thom out. 
We can't avoir^ it. This is the kind of thinci that I 
say can be done wisely and correctly only as we 
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increase the level of economic literacy throughout 
the nation. There is no substitute for that." 

The secretary continued, "I (don't mean to say 
that government is not important, that it is going 
to go avvay. It mn't. It isjhere to stay." He 
asserted, "I think we can improve the effectiveness 



with which we make these broad social and 
political decisions, but it can be done only as you 
(referring to the institutions) can do a more 
effective job of education at the grassroots. In 
short, the government must have a deep and 
decisive impact on education through increasing 
the grassroots level of economic literacy." 
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Donald R. McNeil 
Chancellor, University of Maine 



This has really been the most frustrating, 
aggravating three days I have ever spent. Those of 
ynu who are acquainted with me ktiow how 
difficult it is for me to sit still for three days 
'A/it^.out saying a word. (However, it was not as 
bad as my experience of three weeks ago when I 
was in Oklahoma for a conference with 
Thiirman White, i lost my voice on the plane going 
down, so when I arrived Thurman took me to the 
health services building to see the doctor. 
Tfuirman walked in and said, "I've got a man here 
who has to give a speech in forty minutes. What 
are you going to do for him?" The doctor, without 
liesitition, responded, "Call Oral Roberts.") 

Of course, it would be presumptuous of me to talk 
to you about what you have heard these past three 
days. I understand that these proceedings will be 
printed. SincQ you will have a chance to study 
them in detail and find out what you heard in 
thesp three days, I am not going to review the 
efforts of each speaker. You will notice the 
program planners did not call this session a 
critique, they called it a synthesis. As 
"synthtsi?er," however, I would like to both 
critique the conference and voice some of my own 
preiudiCRS about various issues that have been 
raised. 



service. With all shades of opinion represented, one 
has to make an assessment as to what the overall 
meaning was. My own view is that the joy and 
optimism attitude overshadowed the gloom and 
doom school. The overriding feeling seemed to be 
that great possibilities in public service lie ahead of 
us. 

Second, I was struck by how, when we get into a 
conference like this, we broaden our hori7ons. 
Here there was a breadth and an overview that is 
not prevalent in many conferences. I think of 
some of the subjects that were brought into the 
conversation during the course of the three 
days — zero population growth, overseas 
programs, poverty and pollution, race relations, 
welfare, food supplies in the country, needs of the 
private colleges, the whole man, and 
coordination — and they indicate clearly the scope 
of our interests and breadth of our views. 

Third, I just have to share with you some of the 
extracts that I have selected from the 
presentations, either from my notes or from the 
papers themselves, because, if nothing else, the 
conference has coined some memorable phrases. I 
picked out the ones I particularly liked. 

The people have problems; the universities have 
departments. 



First. I would like to give you some impressions of 
the conference and to share with you sort of an 
ovnrview. It seems to me that all shades of opinion 
were represented here. There was, on the one 
fiand, an impression of great )0y and optimism; on 
the other hand, several participants expressed a 
gloomy and pessimistic view of the future of 
continuing education, extension, and public 
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We mistake aloofness for objectivity. 

Failure is not so much student inaptitude as it 
is faculty ineptitude. 



The more the university is the same, the moie it 
must change. 

Everything !s permanently temporary. 

That memorable phrase of Ralph Huitt's will 
certainly reappear the day "resident faculty begin 
to invade extension/' I also particularly liked the 
"beware of falling angels" story and the comment 
about faculty members who thought they were 
elevating the universities only to find out they 
were really just depressing the students. Perhaps 
the most opinionated statement of the entire 
conference was one to the effect that the British 
open university is the "most rigid, inflexible, 
lengthy, and arduous way to secure a bachelor's 
degree that the mind of man has yet divised." 

When I heard this statement — "Research is to 
teaching like sin is to confession; without it not 
much can be said" — I thought the word was 
"conception," not confession. Then there was the 
rather flowery language of one speaker who said. 
In the universal love for the life of the mind, the 
chance to grind out a few more courses for a 
t accalaureate is a single flower in the garden of 
opportunity." And getting to the heart of the 
matter came this statement: "Our frustration is 
not in not doing, but in not doing better." 

I suppose one of the outstanding memories I will 
have of this conference is that of Thurman White 
chastising his audience for reading his paper as he 
was delivering it with his customary charm. And I 
thought it was high justice indeed when Cy Houle 
then chastised Thurman White for asking, not 
answering, questions. 

As I said, we did bring a breadth and scope to this 
conference. During the course of the three days, 
we went back to Greece, returned to the sixteenth 
century, stopped at Monticello, spent time in 
Georgia, traveled overseas, took a glimpse of the 
White House, Congress, and Watergate, went back 
to England several times, and skipped through 
Oklahoma, Washington, 0. C. West Virginia, and 
Westchester County, New York. I'll say nothing 
about !he jokes we received while journeying back 
and fu th through time. 



Now I would like to talk about the critique of the 
conference as I see it. First, let's talk for a minute 
about the objectives of the conference. This 
conference was really set up to expose a body of 
top officials in American colleges and universities 
who had not been reached previously with the 
public service message. The program was aimed 
previously at presidents and chancellors. Yet the 
program reflected too much the interests of the 
extension people. I felt sometimes as if I were 
being talked to as a former extension 
administrator, which I am. 

Second, as to the methods of the conference, I 
think there could have been a good deal more 
involvement of the presidents and chancellors. I 
began to get a reading the second day that some of 
the presidents wanted to talk with other presidents 
and with the extension people, specifically about 
programs and ideas. 

Third, as to the substance of the matter, some of 
the issues could have been more clearly drawn. (I 
expect, by the way, that all conferences are guilty 
of this shortcoming.) I think, for example, of the 
issue of the objectivity of a university, which we 
skirted around and flirted with in many of the 
sessions. That is really one of the major problems 
facing continuing education and extension and 
public service. How do we retain our integrity and 
our objectivity while we serve people? I think that 
if the issues of the conference had been drawn 
almost as "ideas in conflict," the presidents and 
the extension people and our outside speakers 
would have zeroed in on them better. Rather, it 
seemed to me that there was too much description 
and not enough drawing of the issues. It would 
have been expedient had there been at least part of 
a session where the very latest in the new 
approaches could have been brought together and 
synthesized and presented, followed, perhaps, by a 
study discussion group. Hindsight and 
Monday-morning quarterbacking are, of course, 
unfair, and my criticism certainly does not mean 
that the conference was unsuccessful. I think it 
was a success. 

Finally, let me preach a little, because I have been 
preached at for three days. There are some points 
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that I would like to make now. Perhaps I should 
have stood up during the conference to make 
them. In the first place, I want to respond to the 
statement that the universities oversold the idea 
that we were going to solve all problems. We did 
say that we would bring an educational dimension 
to those problems, that we would educate and 
teach and bring our resources and expertise to help 
individuals and communities confront and perhaps 
solve the problems, but that is quite different from 
saying we would do it all ourselves. When I hear 
that we "oversold the suit," I deny the charge. I 
think those who claim this ro not have the issues 
in proper perspective. We ai the universities have 
always said that we are only part of the 
problem-solving process. We merely added the 
educational dimension to enable others to solve 
the problems. 

Second, there was a great deal of emphasis on 
manpower training at the conference. ' wish to 
point out that the university is not just a 
manpower training firm, that we in the university 
are educating people to think critically, to evolve a 
value system, and to make judgments. If, at the 
end of the educational process, a person cannot 
think critically, cannot evolve his or her own value 
system, and cannot then address that critical state 
of mind to the problems that confront him or her 
as an individual or as part of a community, then 
we have failed. 

I think there are voices rising in this country now 
about higher education that are beginning to say 
(Dwe are educating too many people (which I 
deny) and (2) if we have to educate all these 
people, then we should shift them into programs 
where there is a job at the end of the line. I am not 
crar/ enough to argue that we do not do that. We 
educate professional people, doctors and lawyers 
and engineers and teachers. And we educate a lot 
of people for the sake of knowledge itself. Unless 
we keep that balance in universities, we will go off 
in the direction cf public service only. We will be 
responding to demand, training manpower, but we 
will have lost the central core of what a university 
is. 

Third, if I have any criticism of the conference, it 
is that there probably could have been a clearer 



definition of terms. You know, this is an old 
semantics game that the extension and continuing 
education people play all the time, and I guess I 
have been as guilty as any other player. The public 
service that we conceive and that I think came out 
of this conference is a great deal broader than the 
part-time student doing some kind of educational 
work off-campus. Until we state clearly what we 
mean by public service — and I think each of us 
has his own interpretation — we are probably 
going to liave the usual problems of 
communication. 

However, I want to stress that I really do not care 
if there is some division about the concept or 
about the meaning of public service. It may be 
that each of us must have his own interpretation, 
must march to the sound of his own drummer, do 
the best job he can. So, while I do not become too 
upset over the fact that we cannot agree on terms, 
I do feel that, for purposes of conferences like this 
one, we could have spelled out exactly what we 
meant for these discussion purposes. I think we are 
going to find out that, in the long run, public 
service is going to be an umbrella covering many 
interpretations. 

I would like to make a comment about tuition for 
the part-time student. I do not think we are asking 
for anything special just because a low-tuition, 
high-quality person is coming from a land-grant 
institution. All we are arguing for is equality. A 
student is a student, and credit is credit. I do not 
care where the student is or when the work is 
done. The part-time student is entitled to a 
proportion of the same tax dollars that the 
full-time undergraduate student receives. That is 
all we are asking. 

Fourth, I would like to say a word about 
affirmative action. Thank goodness a couple of 
extra women came into the room, and we can now 
say "ladies and gentlemen." It is a fact, however, 
that within the public service dimension of the 
university the most disgraceful discrimination is 
going on; the fact that we have only one woman 
dean here in attendance and the fact that we have 
not begun to train women at that level 
immediately under the top person says something 
important to us all. 
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I was also somewhat disturbed by the small 
number of blacks that were here because for years 
we have been working with the black institutions 
to try to get them to build an outreach extension 
function. Then, of course, after we solve some of 
these problems, we really ought to have that 
affirmative action program for students some of us 
have been talking about. 

Finally, what did we decide or what do we need? I 
assume that we decided that public service is 
important. You would not be here if you thought 
otherwise. We identified some needs, and ye^ here 
again, I think that we probably could have 
identified them more specifically. Still, I have a 
hunch that in rereading the papers you are going 
to find that a great many of the needs facing this 
part of the university are there. 

We come down to trying to summarize what we all 
were talking about, what we really want. I would 
probably put it too simplistically, but let me try it 
anyway. I think we need four or five things. The 
extent to which you are successful back on your 
home campuses is going to determine how 
successful this conference was. 

In the first place, it was very clear that we have to 
have a delivery system, an improved delivery 
system; and to do that, one has to have a sound 
structure and a staff. Besides the structure and 
staff, one must have a base of financial support 
beyond the pay-as-you-go principle that has been 
traditional in many of the extension operations. I 
think that this is changing. 

Probably more important than the structure, the 
staff and the financing, however, is the need for 
some change in attitude. First — and this was the 
purpose of the conference — we have to have a 
top-level commitment. I do not care how you slice 
it at the vice-presidential level or the level of deans 
and directors, unless the presidents and the 
chancellors are committed to this, the movement 
IS not going to progress very 'ar. I think we have to 
have a different turn of mind in regard to the 
structure of teaching and learning itself. 
Everybody talks about "innovative approaches," 
and we have lots of examples, but certainly we are 
going to have to do more, rather than less. T!ie 
problem is that the pressure from the campuses. 



f roHTi the resr jnt units, often is to mold you into 
their traditional norm. Unless we can clearly 
demon^itrate the fact that we may indeed be thd 
cutting edge of the university, that we have tr be 
innovative, then we are not going to get very far. 

Third, we do have to have a responsiveness and 
receptivity (o demands of untapped audiences; and 
lastly, I think we need to examine the attitude 
about the sense of dignity which extension and 
continuing education sometimes lack, or whero 
there is a need for constant reassurance. Unless we 
have professional dignity, institutional dignity, anu 
personal dignity, then that lack is going to te 
reflected in our actions; and I think other peoplf* 
will, and do, sense that. 

With the responsiveness that we have and with the 
flexibility and the objectivit/ — whatever that 
may mean — I would say to you, in summary, 
only one thing. Let us not get hung up on one 
structure, one system of financing, one kind of 
staff, or one set of attitudes. As somebody said to 
me in this conference, "My eyes glaze over when I 
hear about THE way to structure a continuing 
education extension operation in a university." 
There is no one way, and I think we ought to stop^ 
trying to say there is. There are a lot of ways, and 
our efforts are going to be a mix, depending upon 
the cultural and economic bases of any particular 
area of the country. We are different, and we are 
going to remain different. In fact, our differences 
are part of our strengths. I remind you that the 
things that make us different — the time we teacii, 
the place we teach, the method by which we 
teach, and the student body we teach — really make 
us so far different that we can never really go all 
the way toward the old traditional way of doing 
things. I think that we, as university administrators 
and extension administrators, ought to have pride 
in that, and through that we are going to ^e strong 
enough to fight some of the forces ;hat are 
challenging us from all sides. I am talking about 
bureaucracy, about traditionalism and about 
torpor. I think all of these — increasing 
bureaucracy, the pressure of traditionalism, 
apathy, neglect, torpor — are our vicious enemies. 
It is up to you, and in the deathlet^s prose of the 
television commercial, I challenge you. "Try it; 
you'll like it." 
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